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The Modern Reader’s 
Series 


The volumes of this new series are all modern works, still in 
copyright. They are bound in blue cloth, uniform in 
format, and all less than one dollar in price. 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The true story of a boy’s life in the era which followed close upon the 
Civil War. 





A CERTAIN RICH MAN By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


A story of a 19th century rich man against a backdrop of true pictures of 
Kansas after the war. 





NATHAN BURKE ’ By MARY S. WATTS 


A faithful, sympathetic picture of Ohio during the period 1836-1851. 





THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN By JACOB RIIS 





The fascinating autobiography of the young Dane who came to be what 
Roosevelt called “the nearest to the ideal American citizen.” 


THE SONG OF HUGH GLASS; 
THE SONG OF THREE FRIENDS By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


Remarkable narrative poems of the fur period. 





CONTEMPORARY POETRY 
Edited by MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
The best British and American verse written since 1870. 





SHORT PLAYS BY REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS 


Edited by ALICE M. SMITH 
English, American, Irish, Scandinavian, Etc. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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UNITED STATES NAVY 


ADOPTS 


Modern Junior Mathematics 


By MARIE GUGLE 
Three books, for seventh, eighth and ninth grades 


Send for free ‘“‘Junior High School 
Mathematics’’ wall chart 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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The E. L. Rice Mathematical Chart Revolutionizes Mathematics 


Its Tabulated Information Would Fill a City Library 
Eclipses Slide-rules and Costly Calculators 


Solves Mathematical Problems at a Glance 


This chart gives you tables of decimal equivalents that would require a library of books. It 
gives you tables of interest calculations that would require volumes. It gives you tables of square 
roots, cube roots, and other roots that would reauire a library. It gives tables of their powers that 
would require a like library. It gives you tables of trigonometric solutions that would require a 
library. A library of algebraic solutions, of proportion solutions, of conversions from centimeters to 
inches, of square feet to square inches, and of thousands of other conversions. This chart gives you 
tabulated information that would fill a Carnegie library with tables. 

Practically every problem solvable mathematically is solved at a glance on this chart, and 
you do not need to know how to solve them mathematically. The chart knows this. it does 
this, and you need not know the why and wherefore. After a few minutes’ study of this chart, 
for instance, you can solve practically any problem in trigonometry that you could solve after a 
year’s study in college, and, what’s more, you have the answer in a fraction of the time in which 
you could solve it if you had spent the year in college learning how. It solves problems from simple 
arithmetic up through trigonometry. Multiplication of small or large numbers at a glance. Frac- 
tions, the boy’s horror, dissolve and become playthings. Proportion is likewise but a glance. The 
difficult square and cube root, which very few remember how to do and which is hard to do if you 
remember, is solved as quickly as you can say it. 

Algebraic equations fade away. In geometric solutions all you have to do is look at your 
subject and you know its every property. You can read circumferences from diameters as fast as 
you can say the figures; likewise areas and volumes. It is a revolution in mathematics. Study 
this chart for a few minutes and you have a course in mathematics, on a new principle, that short- 
cuts your work in solving problems to a fraction of time under old methods. 
co a 16% in., book paper 50c, ledger paper $1; 34 in., $10; 40 in., $15; 48 in., $25; 6 ft.. $50; 

-» $100. 

Since this chart so far surpasses any previous method of mechanical calculation, no educational 
room is complete without having on its wall the largest chart it will take, from which calculations 
can be made at a glance while seated at the desk. 

Lectures on this chart have proven tremendous drawing cards. A lecturer will be furnished 
at $25 per diem plus railroad fare and this lecture will include the furnishing free to each auditor 
of a 50c chart. 

Indorsed by best mathematical authorities 


E. L. RICE Machinists’ Building Washington, D. C. 
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Temple University 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 





Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Chiropody 

School of Music, University High 

School 


Training School for Nurses 





Send for Bulletin 





VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Junior English Course: 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII...... $ .70 
Book Il, Grade@aX.. ...5.5. 54. 80 
Complete in one volume....... 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 





Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 











ROWE KRAFT KARDS 


To our many friends in Pennsylvania: 


This year our Christmas Greet- 
ing Card assortment is better 
than ever. Drop usa card ask- 
ing us to send a box on a 10 day 
approval. If you like thecards, 
as so many did last year, send 
us $1.00. If you do not wish 
to retain them return postage 
is enclosed in the box so you 
are under no expense. 


Send in your request early as the 
supply is limited 


Do not wait! Do it now! 





HELEN F. ROWE 


ONEONTA NEW YORK 








YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 





Our Picture Studies, chosen from the best of the 
a A = by one of the most successful supervisors in 
the ry, provide illustrative material and teachers’ 
leaflets ‘3 all the grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


























Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 
arithmetics under the title of The 
Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 
the press. The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 

















Free specimen copies will be 
sent upon application 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight is in press 
















Newson & Company 
Publishers of The Aldine Group of 
Textbooks on Reading, Spelling 
and Language 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Adults as well as children need edu- 
cational and cultural development. A 
constructive program of the right kind 
of moving pictures is an ideal means to 
this end. A place where old and young 
can see pictures which measure up to a 
high standard of instruction as well as 
entertainment is almost a universal need. 

This not only offers a big opportunity 
for you to influence the thought and life 
of the community, but through the finan- 
cial support which is easily gained for 
such a program you can get a good mov- 
ing picture equipment for classroom use 
without any cost to the school or to you. 

The Acme S V. E. is ideally suited to 
this dual use in a school. Its portability 
makes it easy to carry from school room 
to assembly hall. The Acme Standard 
of projection guarantees a picture fully 
equal to theatrical standards. This ma- 
chine combines a stereopticon and moving 
picture projector in one. In addition to 
this, its exclusive gold glass shutter gives 
it the unique ability to stop anywhere on 
a film and show a still picture. 

Our time payment plan will interest 
you. We have had extensive experience 
with the way other schools have met their 
problems. This experience is at your 
service. All you need to do is sign the 
coupon. Do it now at the very beginning 
of the school year. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 
806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
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Gentlemen: 

I understand you may be able to help 
me in considering the use of moving 
pictures in my school. I would be glad 
to receive concrete ideas of value in 
this particular community. Of course, 
I do not obligate myself in any way. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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McCONNELL MADE MAPS 


ON APPROVAL 


After 30 years of experience in the manufacture of school maps we have scrapped 
our old maps and have produced the best maps made for the teaching of History. 
The work on these maps has been done by the following authorities: 


R. M. TRYON, Ph.D., University of Chicago 

J. A. JAMES, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
r A. G. TERRY, Ph.D., Northwestern University 

I. J. COX, Ph.D., Northwestern University 

C. L. GROSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 

E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University 

C. R. FISH, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 





gl Ba ke cc Se RR ANCIENT HISTORY 
Ts ey <a MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 
perenne EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 

OTHER SETS IN PREPARATION 
BRE Y 5840.0 ara astemaxaniiateaincen MODERN EUROPEAN AND WORLD HISTORY 
RCSD ie Sain scsi creatine a osopere ieee AMERICAN HISTORY 
REISS oitardts tics eteentin aparece GEOGRAPHY AND UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Price, with adjustable steel stand, $38.00 


Write for list of maps in these sets). SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR WHAT YOU 
NEED. WE PAY THE TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. IF THE MAPS ARE 
NOT SATISFACTORY THEY MAY BE RETURNED AT OUR EXPENSE. 


213 Institute Place © McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘‘Approved” List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 


Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 


2. Standard Certificate. 


3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro —— courses in Art Educa- 

tion 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven pola 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


an. (special courses in Library) 
‘ C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 


Education) a Se 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 





wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 
the summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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COMMUNITY CIVICS 
By Grace E. Turkington 





A simple, sane discussion of the 
problems of American living and 
thinking today, labor strikes, the ef- 
fective use of legislation, the high 
cost of living, the desire for unearned 
leisure, extravagance, the duty of the 
American citizen to the immigrant, 
the position of America in interna- 
tional politics. Of individual and 
group interests it makes challenging, 
action-demanding issues in the mind 
of the student. It is a wholesome 
preventure against the most disrupt- 
ing of community evils—indifference 
and inertia. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 





70 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 








PLAN NOW FOR 


Travel and Study 


in Europe 
In 1924 


WE OFFER 


June to September tours. 

University men as leaders. 

Itineraries in England, France, 
Greece, Italy and other countries. 

Scholarships for teachers who can 
qualify. 


As membership is limited, write early for our 
“European Summer School’’ announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
17A Boyd Street - NEWTON, MASS. 



















































ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An accredited college, with an excellent 
record 


A very healthful and beautiful school home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


FIVE FULLY APPROVED COLLEGE COURSES 


A. B. Course: in Education for teachers in general 
B. S. Teachers’ Course in Commercial Education 
A. F General Liberal Arts Course 

B. 8S. in Finance and Commerce 
B. 8S. College Science Course 
Try this college 
You will be 
Pleased 


SPRING NORMAL AND SUMMER SESSION 


A State-approved Teachers’ College for Teachers 
General and Commercial Education a_ specialty 
6-8 S.H. credit during Spring Normal 
8-12. S§&. in Summer _ Session 
Rates are v moderate 
Very strong Faculty 
An up-to-date 
College 





Spring Normal Opens May 5—Summer Session Opens 
June 16, 1924 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION IN 
GREATER DETAIL 
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ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


While these books are scientific and 
modern, making use of the most recent 
classroom experimentation, they also 
represent years of practical experience 
on the part of the author. They are, 
therefore, built only upon those expert 
theories which will actually function in 
securing results. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE 
HABITS 


By CHARTERS, BETZ and COWAN 


This new language series will get re- 
sults because it talks directly to the pupil 
in language which he can understand and 
upon subjects in which he is interested. 
More games, drills, and exercises for the 
fixation of correct language habits than 
any other series. 























Write our nearest office 
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Ridpath’s History Now Includes a Full Account of the World War 








America’s Greatest Historian 


UST about the time when Abraham 
Lincoln became the nation’s chief ex- 
ecutive, a little Indiana boy wrote one day 
to the President of Harvard. He was a boy 
of the Lincoln type—thirsting for knowledge. He 
wanted to know if there was a world’s history, trust- 
worthy, not too bulky or expensive. The reply 
was that no man had yet appeared with sufficient 
ambition, judgment, courage, patience and literary 
skill to write a practical, useful, reliable history 
of the world. ‘‘I’ll be that man,” said the boy to 
himself. For 22 years he prepared himself thor- 
oughly for this task. For 17 years he toiled and 
brought it to completion. The boy was John Clark Ridpath 
and his History of the World is, in the opinion of every 
student and scholar, a masterpiece for all time. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


In the opinion of statesmen, college 


presidents, professional and business men 
of all classes and conditions, Ridpath’s History of 
the World stands alone. There is no set of books 
about which opinion is so entirely unanimous. 
Ridpath’s History is praised by all for its wealth of learning, 
its brilliant style, and its educative value to old and young. 
It is already in over a quarter of a million American homes 
and should be in every home. 





46-Page History Booklet Free 


\ ," VE will mail you our beautiful forty- 
six-page free booklet of specimen 

pages from the History without any obli- 

gation on your part to buy. Tear off the 

Coupon, write name and address plainly, 

and mail to us now before you forget it. 

We will name our special low price and easy terms 

of payment only in direct letters. We do 

not publish our special low price because 

to print our low price broadcast would 

cause great injury to the sale of future 

editions. Hundreds who read _ this 

have thought that sometime they 

would buy a History of the 

World and inform themselves 

on all the great events that 

have “_ and unmade na- 

tions. on’t you think B 

it would be worth Ss Cincinnati, O 

while to at least /29/, Pleaemall xithouscos 

send the coupon « whidpath's History 

and find out vuren of The Surrentar at Selon, 

about our re- 


markable 
offer? 


ATH 
HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 





THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Be CTNCESS 01. 6 pammaneenasnineae tee A TT 
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Fundamentals Versus “Fads and Frills” 


W. F. KENNEDY 


Director of Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh 


ECENT newspaper articles and criti- 
R cisms of present day school practices, 
coming largely from uninformed and 
traditional: persons, call to our mind the story 
of the “Blind Men of Hindustan Who Went to 
See the Elephant.” As the story goes each 
touched but a single and that a different part 
of the animal’s body, and characterized him as 
very like a rope, a tree, a barn, a snake; and 
each was wrong but all were right. 

The same fault lies in the criticism of those 
that touch but a single phase of our educa- 
tional- practice but with less excuse, for such 
critics rarely endeavor to see the school in 
actual operation. They get their information 
from others who are often biased in their 
judgment in relation to educational theory and 
practice or are ignorant of fundamental prin- 
ciples of education. 

Another weakness of such criticism lies in 
the common tendency of catching and using 
some current phrase that may mean something 
or nothing. An additional weakness lies in 
the lack of a common understanding of what 
such terms as “Fundamentals” and “Fads 
and Frills” mean. Mr. A’s understanding of 
these terms is not the same as Mr. B’s. Mr. 
A, whose school-day experiences were obtained 
during the fifties of the past century, consid- 
ers the “Three R’s,” reading, 'riting and ’rith- 
metic, as the fundamental subjects. Mr. B, 
whose school days were of the sixties, would 
add geography to the list. Mr. C, who at- 
tended school during the seventies or eighties, 
would add history and possibly physiology to 
to the fundamental core. And Mr. D, a school 
boy in the nineties, would add civics. 

And were there no “fads and frills” in those 
school days of thirty, forty, or fifty years ago? 
Have our fathers and grandfathers forgot- 
ten the drills in declamation, the Friday after- 
noons given over to literary exercises, the fad 
of spelling words that had no connection with 
the life of the people of the community, and 
which not one person in ten thousand would 


No, 8 


ever need in written expression? Do you, our 
elders, recall the fad of parsing whole sections 
of “Paradise Lost,” Pope’s “Essay on Man” 
and involved selections from other standard 
authors? Do you remember the fad of solving 
arithmetical difficulties and puzzles that had 
no connection whatsoever with the life and 
interests of the community? 

The parents who cry, “Let us stick to the 
fundamentals,” would rise up in protest at 
the attempt to strike from the curriculum the 
“fad” of teaching geography, hygiene, history, 
civics and even more recently added subjects; 
yet these branches were termed “fads and 
frills” at some period in the past half century. 
Is it not evident that there should be a com- 
mon understanding as to what constitutes fun- 
damentals? 

Let us first consider some of the “frill” sub- 
jects that disturb the critics of present-day 
educational practice. Do they object to story- 
telling or dramatics or oral expression? If 
so, it may be interesting to them to know that 
the very purpose of such activities is to fur- 
nish interesting material to the pupils in order 
to increase their ability in using the funda- 
mentals of reading and writing. 

In the good old school days of thirty and 
forty years ago we studied the fundamental (?) 
subject of technical grammar with the avowed 
purpose of learning to speak and write cor- 
rectly. We parsed, analyzed, declined, con- 
jugated, memorized rules of syntax, were 
quizzed, raced, forfeited recesses and. were 
kept after school, but withal we never learned 
to express ourselves easily, naturally or accu- 
rately in either oral or written expression. 
Why? Because children neither grow nor 
learn in that way. A child learns to walk, 
ride, swim or play, not by memorizing rules 
and following directions, but by repeated at- 
tempts and much practice. Likewise the child 
learns to talk naturally, write well, spell ac- 
curately the words he needs in real life situa- 
tions by practice. But he must have the prac- 
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tice, not the teacher. He should do the talk- 
ing, the teacher but little. Whet the child’s 
appetite, cater to his interests, give him an 
immediate and-an appealing motive and soon 
he will use the fundamental tools of learning 
with ease, accuracy and pleasure and, at the 
same time, be employed with the bigger prob- 
lems of his educational development. 

The traditional method and curriculum at- 
tempted to introduce the child directly to in- 
tellectual facts and ideas. The present method 
and curriculum attempt to provide an avenue, 
an approach by means of his interests, his 
traits, and his senses that will help interpret 
desired ideas to the child’s intelligence. 

The one method has employed, and must 
necessarily employ, the cramming system with 
all its attending pernicious practices. The 
other, by appealing to the nature of children, 
is a pleasant process, a natural one, and the 
results are generally what we should desire. 

Are music and physical training among the 
“frill” subjects? If so, Martin Luther thought 
loosely when early in the sixteenth century he 
recommended these branches to be considered 
among the fundamentals for the parish schools 
of his day. He considered a man possessing 
a weak body not able to live abundantly nor 
worship his God fully. When we consider 
the large place music occupies in the life of an 
individual, in the activities of home and com- 
munity and the opportunities through it. of 
coming into contact with great thoughts, beau- 
tiful expressions, high ideals and fine emotions 
surely we must agree with Luther and all 
other great educators that this subject must 
be considered one of the fundamentals of the 
curricula designed to nourish a great people. 

Are art industrial training, or nature study 
among the “frill” branches of our curriculum? 
Think of the gingerbread, cupola crowned, car- 
buncle typed structures, the furniture-crowded, 
picture splashed rooms of the Mid-Victorian 
period in terms of the simpler lines and tastes 
of today, and judge whether we have not 
gone a long way in a better method of house 
building and home making. This is being ac- 
complished by children trained in an appreci- 
ation of what is worth while in living condi- 
tions. 

We need more of such teaching in our 
schools. Girls should be taught to mend, sew, 
cook, clean and care for the home. Boys 
should be taught the use of tools, an appreci- 
ation of materials and costs, the difference be- 
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tween show and real worth. If the children 
of a former generation had been taught the 
value of forests, soil, water power, and if they 
had been taught the folly of wasting our re- 
sources, we would not now have to face the 
calamity coming from treeless mountains, rag- 
ing floods, exhausted farms, coalless bins and 
gasless wells. It is for the children of today 
to repair, as far as possible, the damage 
caused by the children taught a half century 
ago. 

Now which of the above named subjects,— 
geography, history, story telling, oral expres- 
sion, music, art, physical training, nature 
study or industrial training should we term 
“fads and frills” and cut from the curriculum 
of our elementary schools? Unless the critics 
of present-day school practice and theory come 
to some agreement little can be done to satisfy 
their demands. 

On closer consideration and analysis of the 
above termed “Frill” subjects, we react against 
this classification, and state that all the 
branches of our present-day course of study 
are either direct fundamentals or applied fun- 
damentals. Let us take music for example. 
Are not pupils constantly required to apply 
the reading process in the songs they sing? 
And in working out the time relations is there 
not constant drill in fractions,—one of the 
difficult and necessary divisions in the funda- 
mental subject of arithmetic? 

In the art instruction of today the construc- 
tive faculty is exercised constantly, bringing 
into play the application of measurement and 
proportion. In poster, motto and card work 
there is constant demand for written expres- 
sion, fine lettering and worth while reading 
material furnished by libraries, magazines and 
other sources. And even in physical training, 
a subject apparently so barren of fundamental 
value, there is constant need for reading di- 
rections, for quick and definite thinking and 
for immediate response. 

Critics of the present day public school prac- 
tices, nearly all of them schooled in a former 
generation, indulge in rose-colored dreams of 
the wonderful results secured by old time meth- 
ods and curricula. Many of us, no doubt, have 
had the experience of revisiting the scenes of 
our childhood after years of absence. How 
wonderful those tree-lined avenues, how spa- 
cious the lawns, how large and fine the homes, 
how high the distant mountains, as memory 
brought these visions back to us; but when 
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we returned to the early home, how shriveled 
and small and limited the reality. So it is 
with the memories of the achievements of our 
long past school days. What the memory re- 
calls as so wonderful was, in actuality, me- 
diocre. The exhibits and examination papers 
of a generation ago found in school garrets 
and superintendents’ offices prove this to be 
the case. In fact our children of the second 
grade read better than the children of the 
third or even the fourth grade of that time. 
Our children spell better all along the line; 
they write better both as to penmanship and 
composition; they know more of the achieve- 
ments of peace, perhaps not so many facts of 
war; they know more about the earth as the 
home of man than the children of ten, twenty 
or fifty years ago, though perhaps not so much 
fact and place geography. 

And what have our young people gained in 
addition to all this? They have a greater 
appreciation of their environment; the great 
world and heavens above them; a greater 
means of interpreting and building into char- 
acter the beauty and meaning of life, revealed 
through art, music and literature; a greater 
ability to adapt themselves to the conditions 
into which circumstances may place them, an 
ability to appreciate the gifts of benefactors 
and cities in terms of parks, museums, art gal- 
leries, concerts and libraries. In short, a 
preparation to live more abundantly. 

When we compare results and costs of the 
education of today with those of a former 
period we must remember that our schools are 
carrying a heavier load than ever before. A 
generation ago the live enrollment fell consider- 
ably during the spring months, today it is 
above the average in that season due to better 
health conditions. Then a comparatively small 
number were enrolled in the upper elementary 
and high school grades where costs mount much 
above the average, today our upper elementary 
and high school classes are crowded. Then 
the children of the immigrant, to a great ex- 
tent, spoke our language and possessed our 
ideals; today we must teach them our language, 
inculcate our ideals and prepare them for citi- 
zenship. 

Let us have done with such catch phrases as 
“fundamentals” and “fads and frills” which 
get us no where! But let us speak out definitely 
what we mean so that there may be a com- 
mon understanding of terms and so that in- 
telligent action may be taken, 
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It seems well to state some of the educational 
principles on which every school process should 
be built in order that patrons and taxpayers 
may know what our schools and teachers are 
trying to do. 

First, no educational policy or theory is 
sound unless it considers and builds on the 
inherent traits of children. The school prac- 
tices of a half century ago gave little or no 
consideration to child characteristics. Not 
what children wanted or were interested in, 
but what adults thought they should have, was 
the first and only consideration. This difficulty 
arose from the fact that adults so generally 
forgot the desires, ambitions and experiences 
of their childhood. Cattle and horse breeders 
study their animals in order to know what 
is needed for their proper development. We 
have come lately to a common sense viewpoint 
in regard to the training of children. 

What are some of the inherent traits of 
children that are fundamental in the educative 
process? 


First, activity. Yet the pedagogues of sev- 
eral decades ago compelled children to sit 
quietly and in straight rows for hours each 
day waiting for the customary procedure or 
the teacher’s convenience. Today we use this 
fundamental trait in the teaching process. 

Second, curiosity. Yet our critics would have 
them drilled constantly in matter-of-fact, un- 
interesting material, by cut-and-dried methods 
that make no provision for the native curiosity 
of children. 

Third, working with tools and materials. Yet 
many would have children work with ideas 
without providing a sense approach for in- 
tellectual ideas and problems. 


Fourth, hunting and finding,—the acquisitive 
trait. Yet the procedure of a generation ago 
involved the memorization of the contents of 
text books, not the learning how to use them. 
Today we are attempting to teach pupils not 
only how to use all worth while books, but 
also how to read the great book of nature,— 
to study the rocks, flowers, trees, soil, heavens 
and to see the Creator through his works. 

Fifth, to imitate, to imagine, to express emo- 
tion. Yet the dreamers of the achievements 
of the schools of a former generation would 
make no provision for these God-given traits, 
but when “the children cry for bread they 
would give them a stone.” 

Again, there must be a new conception of the 
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proper material for a vitalized curriculum. 
Our critics go on the assumption that the civi- 
lization of today is the same as the civilization 
of their boyhood days. America of today is 
not the America of the seventies. Living con- 
ditions, social life, industry,—everything,—has 
changed and our school practice must change 
also. 

Is it not evident that there can be no un- 
changing body of fundamental subjects? The 
branches taught in our schools take their form 
and color from our civilization, and that is 
constantly changing. 

Another basic principle of present day edu- 
cational theory is a new conception of school 
control and discipline. On account of the 
formal treatment of the subjects of the tradi- 
tional curriculum the rod was in constant use 
in order to secure the results deemed necessary. 
“Licking and larning” went hand in hand. To- 
day, instead of dominating, suppressing and 
terrorizing children, we endeavor to secure 
their willing co-operation by methods and ma- 
terials suited to child nature. We give them 
opportunities to practice self-control, initiative 
and responsibility. 

A still stronger educational principle is the 
desirability of making the educative process a 
pleasurable one. Is this possible? Yes, if you 
build on the rock foundation of the inherent 
traits and native interests of children. If the 
process be a pleasant one, then a vital point 
has been gained in child development; namely, 
—it will become a life process, for the child- 
student will be a student-man. On the other 
hand, if the process be distasteful and un- 
happy, the child’s activities along educational 
pursuits will end with his school days, and 
other interests will take possession of him. 


And finally, the business of the school is to 
create an attitude of mind in children for 
worth while interests and pursuits. It does 
not matter much how many facts and dates of 
history are learned, but it is a matter of great 
importance what the attitude of mind is that 
the child gains towards the subject of history. 
If we create a proper attitude toward litera- 
ture, geography, civics, art and music the 
child will be a student along these lines 
throughout life. Is it not then the business 
of the school to give the children the right 
start in life’s pursuits? 


Can we not see that, after all, it is not the 
amount of time we spend in teaching the fun- 
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damentals, nor the product secured in terms 
of percentages that is important, but the thing 
that does count first, last and always is the 
process? 

Perilous days are threatening America. 
Great unrest is evident on every hand. Strikes, 
mobs, contests are manifest everywhere. The 
children now in our schools must face and at- 
tempt the solution of the problems of our civili- 
zation. As we deal with them now, so they 
will deal with us then. Our teachers are the 
leaders of the nation, for they are forging 
the weapons that must save Democracy. Let 
us not allow the rose-colored dreams of an out- 
of-date type of criticism to lessen or halt the 
opportunities of the youth of the land in gain- 
ing visions that will function in great thoughts, 
great actions, and great lives! “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 





THE FUNDAMENTAL THING 


JOHN A. CROSS, BRUIN, PA. 

There is a fundamental in the realm of 
human endeavor upon which all else depends. 
Without this all is chaos, tending only to 
despair. It is indispensable to the successful 
life. A thing little valued by those who have 
it, and worshipped by those who have lost it. 
It is easily lost and hard to recover. It is 
health—the prime requisite of progress and 
happiness. 

Great minds are dependent upon healthy 
bodies for vitality, the force that drives the 
dynamos of thought. There is a close relation 
between mind and body and a strong body is 
the best insurance for a strong and efficient 
mind. It is a gratifying fact that people are 
becoming more and more aroused over health 
questions and are demanding more instruction 
along this line. 

Since we are becoming aware of the import- 
ance of health to the efficient life, we must 
provide for adequate instruction on this sub- 
ject in our public schools. 

Texts dealing with the cause and prevention 
of disease and the relation of fresh air, exer- 
cise, baths and sunshine to health should re- 
place the old physiologies and anatomies which 
waste the time and the energy of the students 
by their impracticable discussions on the func- 
tions and structure of the various organs of 
the body. 

The keynote of modern medicine is pre- 
vention rather than cure. The student should 
be taught the cause of disease and the agencies 
of prevention together with the fundamental 
principles of good health. 

All pupils of public schools should have a 
thorough physical examination each year and 
a corrective regime prescribed for those whose 
condition demands it. 

We must convince the rising generation of 
the importance of sound health. The care 
of which is essential to progress, 
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Taxation and Education in Pennsylvania* 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
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New York State Senator, Clinton, N. Y. 
(Concluded from October JOURNAL, page 91) 


There is no reason why you shouldn’t get 
a great deal more than you are getting out 
of manufacturing corporations and business 
generally, without waiting for this constitu- 
tional amendment at all. That can be done 
without addition to anybody’s burden in pay- 
ing taxes but rather relieving it by tapping 
sources now entirely dry. I am using that 
word “dry” in a scientific taxation sense. And 
when you tap these greater sources of revenue, 
you will get income not simply for education, 
but for other immediate and important uses. 
This can be brought about simply by estab- 
lishing the principle of equality. With a busi- 
ness rate of four or five per cent on net profits 
and a low personal income tax rate, you ought 
to get from twenty-five.to fifty millions of 
absolutely new and just revenue from these 
two sources alone in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and probably more. In the State of New York 
we get from sixty to seventy-five millions. 
You will not have the slightest trouble in this 
State. You could put manufacturing corpora- 
tions under the capital stock tax and fix the 
rate where you get practically the same amount 
as under a true business profits tax. I am 
only pointing out to you the scientific and just- 
er way. 


State Has Been Economical 

There is one good thing about your system. 
That is, whether or not it has been a hit or 
miss affair, the State has been economical, 
even to the point of parsimony, in the amounts 
it has raised throughout the years. It has 
had a horror of debts, and I think that is a 
very good sign. But a virtue of that sort 
becomes a vice when it is used as a sort of 
cover to prevent any redistribution of the bur- 
den. 


Pennsylvania versus New York 

I call your attention to certain details as 
between Pennsylvania and New York. Your 
budget calls for about fifty millions a year. 
This is about half the budget we have in the 
State of New York. The worthy State of 
Pennsylvania has only reached one-half as far 
as the neighboring State of New York. I do 





*Delivered, Feb. 7, 1923, before the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, Harrisburg. 


not ask you to go on reaching out after the 
extravagance of any other state, but what I 
am pointing out to you is that for your own 
purposes, for yourselves, you are undertaxed. 
You have starved yourselves. You pay enough 
to the Federal Government, but I am talking 
about what you do for yourselves. So far as 
the Federal Income Tax is concerned, one- 
sixth of all federal income and profits tax has 
been paid by Pennsylvania, and one-seventh of 
the Federal Inheritance tax has been paid by 
the State of Pennsylvania. At the same time 
your revenue here is not at all adequate for 
your own purposes. These Federal taxes in- 
dicate a tremendous ability to pay. Your 
manufacturing and corporate industries are 
enormous. You have eighteen and one-half 
million acres of farming land. The value of 
farm property per acre in Pennsylvania is 
twenty dollars more than is generally con- 
sidered the average value per acre in the 
country. And you are pouring out enormous 
amounts for federal purposes and are starving 
yourselves. 


Unequally and Under Taxed 


The total revenue collected in Pennsylvania 
for State purposes a year ago, when the last 
figures were available, was $5.37 per person in 
the State of Pennsylvania. New York, during 
that same period, raised $11.07 per person. 
So you ean see from your own standpoint what 
the comparison is with a great state like New 
York. You are not only tremendously un- 
equally taxed, but you are undertaxed. Your 
local taxes, aside from your state taxes, are 
much smaller than those levied elsewhere. 
Your per capita taxes are low and you get 
most of your revenue from real property, as 
you know. I advise also that you do not raise 
that real property rate too rapidly. I ask you 
to get your revenue straightened in other di- 
rections, bearing in mind the mistakes we 
made in New York. 

All I am trying to say is that so far as I 
can make out, so far as your own needs are 
concerned, you have failed to do things for 
yourselves and your children that ought to 
have been done long ago, and the failure to 
do that has put you in the position you are now 
in. I say you can get all the revenue you 
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want for school purposes, you can get all you 
need without burdening the real life and pros- 
perity of your people. 


No Elastic Element 

I want to mention just one other thing. You 
levy now a certain hard and fast series of 
taxes and you cannot tell just what you are 
going to get in any particular year. You 
haven’t any elastic element in your system at 
all, one that can be stretched or curtailed like 
the income tax in England, for instance. So 
you are in constant danger of deficits. A 
deficit is poor business as the state government 
knows now from the necessity it is under. You 
have a deficit now of thirty millions of dollars, 
just because you haven’t any elasticity in your 
system. 


The Cost of Maintaining the School System 

It isn’t necessary for me to say anything 
about education. You understand fully all 
about that. You understand how the system 
has operated in years immediately gone by 
with low standards and inadequate equipment. 
Whatever might be lamentable in the country 
in education in the past, it has been more la- 
mentable here in Pennsylvania than in any 
other state of the great North. But I want 
to call your attention to the fact that the cost 
of mainaining the public school system of your 
State, even after the immense changes for the 
better that have taken place in the last few 
years, are far behind the costs of the schools 
of the State of New York. The entire cost of 
maintenance of the Pennsylvania Public School 
System, not including normal schools, during 
the school year ending July 1, 1921, was $111,- 
459,798, and of this sum the State gave $8,- 
853,346 and the balance was raised by local 
school districts of the State. The State ap- 
propriated for the same period toward the 
maintenance and operation of the normal 
schools $1,746,500 and to the Universities and 
Colleges $2,415,500, a total then in your State, 
I believe, of $115,621,798 in all. 

Now for the same period the State of New 
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York spent $188,580,272.79, and instead of 
aiding with eight millions, the State con- 
tributed thirty-five millions. New York spent 
seventy-three millions more than you did and 
the State government helped out four times 
as much as the State of Pennsylvania helped 
out her communities. 

The great body of the plain people of this 
State are bearing your tax burden. I under- 
stand you have a poll tax which you levy 
against people twenty-one years of age and 
above, and that that tax as a revenue getter 
is falling down. I understand that some of 
the women have refused to pay. I don’t 
know their motive but maybe they are not 
going to pay until the system is right. The 
vast wealth of Pennsylvania is largely un- 
touched and I believe the burden, so far as 
you have a burden, is not equitably distributed. 


Equalizing of the Burden of Taxes 

I do not believe that you will have much 
trouble about taxation with the average man. 
He will willingly pay whether he is a cor- 
poration man or anybody else if he knows that 
his neighbor also is doing the same. Your 
wealth is increasing; you do not tap it ef- 
fectively; you do not follow the principle of 
ability to pay. It is not only for the sake of 
education, but for the sake of fairness, for the 
good of our citizenship. It is the greatest 
political issue in this State this minute, the 
question of the equalizing of the burden of 
taxes, and this question couldn’t have arisen 
about a matter that would stir the hearts of 
the population more than to have it arise 
about public education. And there is no doubt 
about the answer. Get your tax system sound, 
get your system of education sound and eco- 
nomically administered, and you will lift the 
whole childhood of Pennsylvania. Webster 
said: 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into the dust; but if we work upon 
immortal minds, if we imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and love of our fellowmen, 
we engrave on those tablets something which will 
brighten to all eternity.” 





“Tt is considered a basic fact that in all trades 
the skilled working man must know his tools, 
know what ones are in existence for each part 
of the work, know where they are to be found, 
how they are to be used, how they are to be 
cared for, how they are to be valued. Now 
according to a general analogy, rather hack- 
neyed to be sure but one that fits with aston- 
ishing reality, books are come to be ‘tools of 
each individual in this twentieth century 
America.” 


“The authority of the law is questioned in 
these days all too much. The binding obli- 
gation of obedience against personal desire is 
denied in many quarters. If these doctrines 
prevail, all organized government, all liberty, 
all security are at an end. Force alone will 
prevail. Can those intrusted with the gravest 
authority set any example save that of the 
sternest obedience to law?”—Pres. Coolidge. 
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Reading schools are doing interesting work in visual education under the direc- 
tion of Levi W. Mengel, Curator of the Reading Public Museum. Geographical models 
show native tribes in their own environment and interesting pamphlets furnish ex- 
planation of the various groups. The accompanying article and photograph of a model 


illustrate the method. 


An Eskimo Hunting Party 


Few primitive people are better known than 
the Eskimos. They are distributed throughout 
the northernmost parts of the western conti- 
nent from Greenland and Labrador to the 
Aleutian Islands, but always along the sea- 
shore. 

Our model shows a group of Cape York 
(Greenland) Eskimos hunting the Polar Bear 
on the ice foot or solid ice which surrounds 
their island. They are aided in their hunting 
by their faithful dogs which annoy the bear 
until the hunters come up and dispatch it with 
their spears. Sometimes several dogs are lost 
in such encounters and one on the left has 
received a gash in its flank which has put it 
out of the battle. 

In the middle distance, to the left, another 
Eskimo approaches in his skin kayak, ready 
to attack the bear in case it takes to the water. 
Polar bears are great swimmers, and are 
sometimes seen swimming in the ocean out of 
sight of land, as they often travel long dis- 
tances in search of seals. 

The Cape York villages are among the most 
northern of all the Eskimo settlements, and 
among the least affected by civilization. Situ- 
ated on the gently sloping beaches which here 
and there: separate the bold rocky headlands 
of Greenland, they are within easy reach of 
the sea, upon which the Eskimos mainly depend 
for their living. Their food consists of the 
meat, blubber (the fatty layer under the skin 
of seals, walrus and whales) and fish. The 
marrow from the long bones, brains, and 
eyes of certain animals are considered great 
delicacies. 

For fuel they use seal blubber which is 
melted in their curious little stone lamps. A 
piece of moss or lichen is used as a wick, and 
the bit of blubber placed upon this to be 
melted into oil, when it is absorbed by the 
wick. Fire is obtained by striking a piece of 





flint against steel which is obtained from veins 
of iron pyrite or meteorites that have fallen 
on the land. 

For clothing they use, in summer, coats and 
boots of sealskin, the latter with the fur in- 
side, and pants of polar-bear skin. Under the 
sealskin boots they wear socks made of hare 
or bird-skin with the feathers or fur turned 
in. In winter they use a heavier coat made 
of the skin of the Caribou or native Reindeer, 
often trimmed with the tails or fur of the Arc- 
tic Fox. 

Their only domestic animal is the strong 
and hardy Eskimo dog, which aids them in 
their hunting, and draws their sleds in the 
winter. The dogs are rarely taken into the 
house but spend the entire winter in the open. 

During the spring and summer, when the 
water is open, they use kayaks made of seal- 
skin, sewed and stretched over frames of drift- 
wood, ivory, ete. They are very expert in the 
use of these frail kayaks and often venture 
out to sea in very rough water. Sometimes 
they perform such tricks as turning completely 
over in them, without shipping a drop of water. 
There are no trees in the Eskimo country and 
a piece of wood is more highly prized than 
almost any of their possessions. 

In the summer the Eskimos live in skin 
tents or tupiks with windows of seal intestines, 
but for winter use they build stone igloos 
which are roofed over with whale ribs and 
covered with sod. While on hunting trips 
they build their peculiar snow houses which 
are made of blocks of snow built up in a spiral. 
Sometimes these snow-houses or igloos are 
used for several months at a time. They are 
then much more elaborate, and the summer 
tupik or skin tent is used as lining. Sometimes 
several chambers are added, one for a store- 
house, another for dogs, and a long arched- 
over tunnel entering the igloo from below. 
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The famous Eskimo sled is very skillfully 
made of odd pieces of wood pieced and lashed 
together with thongs of sinew and rawhide. 
For runners a number of pieces of walrus or 
narwhale ivory are usually lashed to the run- 
ner surfaces. In cases of emergency melted 
ice is poured over the runner and allowed to 
freeze, or frozen fish are substituted in the 
broken place. In Greenland the dogs are 
hitched to sleds fan-wise, but in Alaska they 
are driven single file, or tandem fashion. When 
not in use, the kayaks, sleds, and all other 
objects made partly of skin are raised beyond 
the reach of dogs as they will devour any- 
thing they can possibly chew. 

The snow houses are heated and lighted dur- 
ing the long winter night solely by the use 
of oil lamps. They become quite warm, how- 
ever, and as Arctic explorers tell us, the Es- 
kimos are forced to remove much of their 
clothing while indoors. 

The Eskimo women are expert needlework- 
ers and can make a perfectly water-tight 
seam. A part of their work consists of chew- 
ing the boots every morning in order to keep 
them soft and pliable. Sometimes old women 
have their teeth worn down to the gums from 
continued chewing on leather. The men are 
skillful carvers in ivory, and spend much of 
their time during stormy weather in carving 
their weapons, making small images and en- 
graving pictures upon slabs made of the tusks 
of walruses and narwhales. 

Because of the difficulty of living under their 
conditions, the Eskimos are a peculiarly hardy 
and healthy race. They have small families and 
have never been very numerous. 

They are a happy, lovable people and pos- 
sess many fine qualities, such as_ honesty, 
truthfulness, and generosity. They have very 
few personal possessions, the winter homes 
being held as common property by the entire 
tribe. An Eskimo would never think of dis- 
turbing food that has been stored away or 
“cached” by an individual, unless it should 
happen to be a matter of life and death. 

While we usually think of the Arctic lands 
as a snow-swept waste, during a short period 
from, June to August there is no night, and 
the sun simply appears to travel in a great 
circle overhead all day long. Then the snow 
melts and the ice breaks up, except in the large 
glaciers, and great numbers of birds arrive 
from the south to raise their young on the 
pleasant green prairies which appear every- 
where. 

Eider ducks, loons, geese and many kinds 
of sandpipers and plovers nest in the marshes 
and on‘ the beaches, and gulls, murres and 
terns nest along the great rocky cliffs, while 
many small song-birds and ptarmigan raise 
their young on the upland meadows. 

Before the snow has fairly gone, numbers 
of beautiful flowers appear, and butterflies 
and insects flutter among them. Even the 
tiny willows, which are only bushes in these 
regions, quickly push out their leaves as though 
to make the best of the short summer. Then, 
before August is fairly over, the frosts com- 
mence and the birds leave, one by one, for 
their long journeys to a warmer climate. 
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THE BEAVER COUNTY CHILD STUDY 
BUREAU 
S. W. LYONS 
Superintendent of Schools, New Brighton 

The Beaver County Child Study Bureau 
which has been in operation since September 
17 is the outgrowth of two years’ consideration 
and planning by the Executive Committee and 
Francis N. Maxfield, Director of Special Edu- 
cation of the State Department. Last spring 
the Committee felt that the financial condition 
of the school justified them in securing a psy- 
chologist. Dr. Rebecca Leaming, a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, formerly 
Assistant Editor of Dr. Lightner Witmer’s 
magazine, The Psychological Clinic, is in 
charge of the work. She has submitted the 
following proposed program for the Beaver 
County Child Study Bureau: 

1. To establish a psychological clinic at the 
Red Cross Headquarters in New Brighton 
which will be available on certain days of the 
week for the examination of problem children 
who are brought by social agencies, school au- 
thorities or private individuals. 

2. To make a survey of the schools of 
Beaver County, picking out the mentally de- 
ficient children, the superior children and all 
children who present problems in an educa- 
tional or disciplinary way. 

8. The survey will consist of the adminis- 
tration of psychological tests and a thorough 
study of the child from the medical, social, 
educational and psychological points of view. 

4. Recommendations will be made for cor- 
rective procedure in the case of the individual 
children and this will be carried out as fully 
as facilities now in existence permit. 

5. When the survey is completed the Bureau 
proposes to establish classes for the special 
training and education of these problem chil- 
dren who have been diagnosed and studied. 
These classes will be located in centers con- 
venient to the greatest numbers of cases found 


in the survey. 
Quarters for the Child Study Bureau have 


been generously donated by the Beaver County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, located 
in New Brighton. 

The Executive Committee of the Bureau 
consists of Chairman S. W. Lyons, Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of New Brighton; Sec- 
retary David Stewart, Supervising Principal 
of the Schools of Beaver; Treasurer D. C. 
Locke, County Superintendent of Beaver 
County; Floyd Atwell, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Beaver Falls and Samuel Fausold, 
Superintendent of the Schools of Ambridge. 





Happiness is nearly always a rebound from 
hard work. 
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Mental Health Clinics 


WILLIAM C. SANDY 
Director of Mental Health, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


the activities in reference to mental dis- 

order as it has become in other medical 
matters. It is surely more important to coun- 
teract so far as possible the development of 
mental disease and defect, with their various 
complications, than simply to build larger and 
larger institutions for the care of those indi- 
viduals who are suffering from such conditions. 


Pie activities should be the keynote of 


The earlier a mental patient is seen, the- 


more likely is he to be restored. Many of the 
patients in mental hospitals (the so-called in- 
sane) might have avoided their trouble and 
the necessity for going to an institution, if 
they had consulted in time a specialist in 
nervous and mental disease. 

Much may also be done for mental defec- 
tives (the so-called feeble-minded) if the con- 
dition is recognized at an early age. Good 
habits may be formed, education and training 
in accordance with ability given and supervi- 
sion in the community provided, thus making 
institutional care also unnecessary in many 
cases of mental deficiency. The fact that 
mental defectives may remain safely and suc- 
cessfully in the community if properly trained 
and supervised is not sufficiently appreciated. 
The majority of mental defectives at present 
outside of institutions have neither received 
training in accordance with ability nor ade- 
quate supervision. The capacity of mental 
defectives to get along in the community, 
acquired after prolonged training and super- 
vision from an early age, cannot be judged by 
the experience with mental defectives at pres- 
ent overwhelmed by difficulties on account of 
a lack of such attention. 


Mental Clinics in the interests of prevention 
are being established throughout the State. At 
these clinics, specialists in nervous and mental 
disorder may be consulted without charge. 
Clinics are of especial value as consultation 
centers for the schools, in cases of children 
manifesting behavior difficulties such as irri- 
tability, tantrums, tendency to steal, cruelty 
and so on, or who are unable for some reason 
to do well in their studies; the courts, in cases 
where there is doubt as to the mental condi- 
tion of those accused or convicted of crime; 
the various welfare organizations in assisting 
them to reach a decision about the proper dis- 


No, 4 


position of persons coming to their attention; 
and the general public—any person who may 
be interested or troubled by his own mental 
state or that of a friend or relative. 


Although this service is for adult patients 
as well as for children, the emphasis placed 
on prevention in this work makes it desirable 
that superintendents and principals should 
take advantage of this opportunity for consul- 
tation in connection with school children who 
present difficult problems either on account 
of behavior tendencies, failure to make social 
adjustment or indications of mental deficiency. 


Appointments for examination should be 
made in advance. Some preliminary: history 
of the child should be prepared in advance. 
In a case of behavior difficulties the description 
should be specific. It is not helpful to the 
psychiatric consultant in charge to use such 
general terms as “nervous,” “incorrigible,” etc. 
A clear statement in specific terms of just 
what the child does should be given. There 
should be a statement giving a clear picture 
of the home surroundings. A _ full state- 
ment of the child’s progress in school, his 
present competency in school work and social 
reactions on the playground should be made. 
Where intelligence tests of any kind have been 
given in the school, the scores made by the 
child in question should be included in this pre- 
liminary report. Where medical inspectors 
acting under Section 1413 of the School Code 
have reported children on Form 98 a statement 
of their findings and recommendations should 
be included in this report. Questions that 
should be answered in this connection and in 
connection with the child’s individual history 
and development should be secured in advance 
from the psychiatric consultant in charge. In 
some cases it will be feasible to have the pre- 
liminary reports prepared by school nurses, 
visiting teachers or other trained social work- 
ers. In some cases there are assistants con- 
nected with these clinics that will advise or 
give assistance in this connection. 


Children that present difficulties in curricu- 
lum adjustment which are purely psycho-edu- 
cational rather than psychiatric, should not be 
referred to these clinics. 
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Clinics have been established by Dr. Sandy’s 
Bureau as follows: 





Allentown 1st Monday, Sacred Heart Hospital 
Allentown ° ..3rd Monday, Allentown Hospital 
Bethlehem ... .. 2nd Monday, St. Luke’s Hospital 
BAston: ..600% . 4th Monday, Easton Hospital 
Stroudsburg 3rd Tuesday, State Clinic Rooms 
: Drs. Klopp and Hoffman 
Norristown .........: 4th Monday, State Clinic Rooms 
; Drs. Miller and Elliott 
West Chester ....... 3rd Wednesday, State Clinic Rooms 
Drs. Steward and Gottschall 
Contesville <:..0ic0c2s0 Ist ES aco le State Dispensary, 18 
Gottschall 
Wa Kshs eG one eae a Friday, Red Cross Rooms 
Drs. Green and Ridgway 
CARCRNIET 6.56 6s55055 2nd Thursday, Lancaster General 
Hospital 
Bi ancOster 6. ois:s:cisisiswcee 4th aeruer. St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Lebanon ............2nd Tuesday, Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital 
Drs. Green and Ridgway 
Beane So sewscguay 2nd and 4th Wednesday, Homeo- 
pathic Hospital 
Drs. Robbins and Wheeler 
Pose accinexscs 2nd Thursday, Pottsville Hospital 
Dr. Bowers 
Shamokin ...........2nd a ~~ Tuesdays, State Clinic 
PPOMVENES 5: os sica sae 1st nae State Clinic Rooms 
ee ene. 3rd Friday, State Clinic Rooms 
Dr. Pike 
Wilkes-Barre ...... 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, Health Center 
rae Drs. Pike and Jangiggian 
Williamsport ...... 2nd = 4th Fridays, Health Center 
. Pike 
Bradford County.... iy Pctdeg. Clinic Rooms of To- 
wanda, etc. 
Seranton .o<5.schOry 2nd Friday, Jewish Welfare Federa- 
tion 
: Dr. Rutherford 
* Altoona .............3rd Friday, Altoona Hospital 
. Somner and Adler 
Greensburg ........ Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Westmore- 
land Hospital 
; Local man 
Uniontown ........ lst Tuesday, Red Cross Rooms 
Dr. McKinniss 
New Castle ........ Ist Wednesday, Associated Charities 
Dr. Barrett 
RODS Soi Aceon Ist Tewoday, Buhl Memorial Hos- 
pital 
A Dr. Richardson 
Titusville co.000.06 Service arranged at intervals for the 
schools 
Dr. Black 
a er eee ee Service only for indigent cases from 


the Erie General Dispensary 
investigated by the Associated 

; Charities 
Dr. Mitchell or an assistant 


Further information in regard to this service 
and the way in which school authorities may 
most helpfully co-operate may be obtained by 
addressing Dr. William C. Sandy, Director, 
Bureau of Mental Health, Department of Wel- 
fare, Harrisburg. 

The Bureau of Special Education of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction will be glad 
to co-operate in the establishment of special 
classes, and in other adjustments of school 
work called for in connection with mental sub- 
normalty, 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON EDUCA- 
TION 


In an address before the American Classical 
League in session at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Calvin Coolidge, at that time vice- 
president, said: 

“Education is primarily a means of estab- 
lishing ideals, its first duty being the formation 
of character, which is the result of heredity 
and training. It is the ancient‘classics that 
inspire the ideals toward which all men and 
nations are striving today. 

“The most pressing requirement of the pres- 
ent hour is not how we are to solve our eco- 
nomic problems, but: Where are we to find 
the sustaining influences for the realities of 
life? How are we to justify the existing form 
of government in our republic? On what ‘can 
we rely for a continuation of that service of 
sacrifice which has made modern civilization 
possible? 

“The progress of the present era gives no 
new answers to these problems. There are no 
examples of heroism which outrival Leonidas 
at Thermopylae or Horatius at the bridge. The 
literature of Greece and Rome is from begin- 
ning to end an inspiring plea for patriotism. 

“The world has recently awakened to the 
value and the righteousness of democracy. This 
ideal is not new. It has been the vision which 
the people of many nations have followed 
through centuries. Because men knew that 
the ideal had been partially realized in Greece 
and Rome, they have had faith that it would 
be fully realized in Europe and America. 

“It is impossible for society to break with 
its past. It is the product of all which has 
gone before. We could not cut ourselves off 
from all influences which existed prior to the 
declaration of independence and expect any 
success by undertaking to ignore all that hap- 
pened before that date. 

“The principles and ideals on which we must 
depend, not only for a continuance of modern 
culture, but, I believe, for a continuance of the 
development of science itself, come to us from 
the classics. All this is the reason that the 
sciences and the professions reach their highest 
development as the supplement of a classical 
education.” 

There has been a theory that all learning 
ought to be at once translated into scientific 
and commercial activities. Advancement, how- 
ever, cannot be insured without a culture. 


“Unless Americans shall continue to live in 
something more than the present, to be moved 
by something more than material gains, they 
will go down as other peoples have gone down 
before some nation possessed of a greater moral 
force. The will to endure is not the creation 
of a moment, it is the result of long training.” 





“No one I take it can afford to do without 
books unless he is quite sure that his own day 
and personality are the best imaginable; and 
for this class of persons, the most crying need 
is not of course, seclusion in a library, but in 
a sanatorium.”—James Branch Cabell. 
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The Detection and Development of Leaders 
By the Public Schools 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD 
Psychologist, Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction 


the success of men who have become lead- 

ers in government, science, art, literature, 
religion, social reform, industry, commerce or 
what not, we may classify the elements of 
their success as due to one or more of three 
circumstances: (1) birth, (2) native ability or 
(3) opportunity. “Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” In an aristocratic society 
the majority of its leaders are from the ruling 
class and the leaders of succeeding generations 
are drawn from this class. Education for 
leadership and opportunity for advancement 
are kept in their control. Only in rare in- 
stances is it possible for an individual in any 
lower class to attain to a position of eminence. 

But much of our social philosophy, while it 
has defended a social order which recognizes 
a more or less aristocratic leadership has held 
up as an ideal a more democratic organization. 
In working out an experiment in republican 
government, as contracted with the monarchies 
of Europe, the founders of our own country 
were influenced by these ideas and ideals. 

We have in the United States no titles of 
nobility; we have universal suffrage; we have 
religious toleration; before the law all men 
are assumed to be equal. The recent World 
War gave us the slogan that the world was 
to be made “safe for democracy.” The ideals 
of democracy may be carried over into inter- 
national affairs and the whole world is inter- 
ested in seeing experiments in national and 
international democracy worked out. 

All this must necessarily have its effect on 
our theory and practice in school work. Our 
public school system has been in some senses 
the most democratic of our institutions. Our 
schools have been open to rich and poor alike, 
to girls as well as boys, to the child of the 
recent immigrant as well as to the pupil whose 
ancestors came to this country many years ago. 
We have believed in our schools. We have 
seen them take the children of every European 
race,—in our eastern industrial centers these 
have outnumbered the children of the native- 
born—and make American citizens of them. 
We have been justly proud of this achieve- 


T we undertake to analyze the causes of 


ment in democracy. Yet every thoughtful 
schoolman sees many ways in which our 
schools fail to do all that they should do and 
can do to attain our ideals of democracy. Never 
before have schoolmen so seriously faced these 
problems. One of the most important of them 
is the problem stated above,—the problem of 
selecting potential leaders and developing them 


along lines which will lead to their greatest © 


service in this democracy of ours. 

In some senses our school system has been 
too democratic. In order to give to all an 
equal opportunity we have had a course of 
study which was uniform for all in the ele- 
mentary schools and, until recently, in our 
secondary schools. Literacy has been held to 
be synonymous with education. Little account 
was taken of the natural aptitudes and capaci- 
ties of the pupils; still less of their potential 
development and future industrial or vocation- 
al levels. If a pupil is not adapted to this 
academic course of study he fails of promotion 
and becomes retarded. If he leaves school at 
14 he has had the same school work in the 
grades which others who go on to high school 
or college have had. No attempt at vocational 
training is made in the elementary grades. 
Even with the opportunity offered at present 
in secondary education a majority of our boys 
and girls still leave school with little prepara- 
tion for citizenship and industrial competency 
beyond the three R’s of a “common school” 
education. 

We have begun, however, to realize that 
democracy can never be a “dead level” affair. 
Equal opportunity for all means education 
according to ability and potential development. 
Our system has been too rigid. We must 
differentiate the process to meet different 
needs if we really intend to equalize oppor- 
tunity. 

This differentiation has primarily to do with 
three factors: (1) Rate of progress and 
method of instruction. (2) The course of 
study, content. (3) The number of years to be 
spent in school. 

Differentiation in the course of study came 
first in the secondary school. Parallel to the 
traditional classical high school there have 
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been developed technical high schools, com- 
mercial high schools, trade schools, vocational 
schools and the like. This differentiation is 
now being carried farther down in the school 
course by the development of the junior high 
school. All this is encouraging and will do 
much to equalize opportunity. 


Little has been done in the elementary school 
curriculum. The most promising advance in 
this line has been the movement to adapt the 
curriculum in rural schools to rural life and 
its needs. In some of the more progressive 
school districts of the state various experi- 
ments are being tried which make for dif- 
ferentiation in rate of progress. Bright pu- 
pils are advanced more rapidly. Dull pupils 
progress more slowly. Little differentiation 
in content has been attempted. Almost never 
is the question asked, “How long is this boy 
likely to remain in school?” How to make the 
best use of the time before he actually leaves 
school should be the next question. 


The selection and training of potential lead- 
ers with proper differentiation along the lines 
indicated by individual characteristics is one 
of the most important responsibilities which 
rest upon those who administer our public 
schools. Selection will in some degree take 
care of itself. There are two considerations 
of importance in measuring capacity for fu- 
ture leadership. First, that quality which we 
rather definitely designate as “intelligence” and 
second, that which we less definitely include 
in the term “personality” or “character.” Pu- 
pils who are superior in these two qualities 
are bound to be selected in a system of edu- 
cation which has for its aim the adaptation 
of its efforts to the capacity and aptitude of 
the pupil rather than the fitting of all alike 
into a common mold. The superior child will 
be given an opportunity to progress more rap- 
idly through the first six grades of school 
work. Without much modification of our pres- 
ent curriculum he will do more and better 
work in his elementary course. 


Supervisors of primary grades trained to 
individualize their pupils and to interpret the 
findings of the physician and the psychologist 
and the results of educational measurements 
will group these superior children together— 
to their own advantage and to that of the av- 
erage and inferior pupils who are formed into 
similar groups, but must progress more slow- 
ly. This is differentiation in rate of progress 
rather than in curriculum content. 
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With the junior high school we must begin 
to evaluate a third factor in educational guid- 
ance in addition to general intelligence and 
personality. This is the factor of qualifica- 
tion for particular kinds or levels of industrial 
or professional competency. The level of at- 
tainment to which a pupil may be expected to 
develop will depend to a large degree on gen- 
eral intelligence and personality. The par- 
ticular line in which this success is most likely 
to be attained depends more on specific abili- 
ties. For example, surgery and corporation 
law in our present social order call for about 
the same level of general intelligence and quali- 
ties of personality, and about the same amount 
of professional training, but require quite dif- 
ferent special abilities. The same kind of 
comparison may be made between the locomo- 
tive engineer, the city fireman, the chauffeur 
and the policeman. They call for about the 
same level of intelligence but for different 
aptitudes and specific abilities. About two- 
fifths of our pupils will later find their great- 
est social usefulness and happiness in the 
ranks of unskilled or semi-skilled workmen. 
These should be placed at the end of the sixth 
grade (or at 13 to 14 years, if by that time 
they have not completed six grades of work) 
in an elementary vocational or trade school. 
From this they would be graduated at 16 to 
17 and go to work. 

Such manu-mental training should not at- 
tempt strictly trade work. It is really pre- 
vocational. In the future it will be incorpor- 
ated into the junior high school program, and 
few boys or girls of over 14 will be left in the 
elementary grades. 

The other three-fifths, approximately the 
proportion who get as far as the eighth grade 
in our better school systems, should be taken 
into the junior high school. Here a variety of 
work which will make it possible to study 
their specific capabilities and a proper use of 
psychological and educational tests for de- 
termining intelligence levels and qualities of 
personality, will make educational and voca- 
tional guidance possible. For the greater num- 
ber of children in this group the work should 
be pre-vocational and their vocational training’ 
should be completed in the high school. For 
the superior group, say twenty per cent of 
all, the junior high school should be academic 
and the high school should be pre-vocational. 
For this group colleges, and normal and tech- 
nical schools and, for some professions, our 
graduate schools will supply the technical or 
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professional (i. e. vocational) training. 
Such a program is thoroughly democratic 
though it is far from a “dead level” of uni- 
formity. If properly administered it will se- 
lect those who have the qualities which make 
for leadership and will develop them along 
lines of greatest social usefulness. It will 
allow no pupil to drop out at a lower level if 
he is capable of going on to success at a 
higher level. 


The principal practical difficulties in the 
way are of an economic nature. First of all 
this program involves more expenditure of 
money by the city on secondary education. You 
may remember Dr. Spaulding’s discussion of 
this question of school expenditure in the At- 
lantic Monthly for April, 1920. He shows that 
we can have better schools if we are willing 
to pay for them, and then goes on to show that 
we can pay for them if we will. 


We have also the economic difficulty in the 
case of the boy from a poor family where he 
is expected to become a wage earner at 16. No 
general rule can be given for meeting this 
practical difficulty. Fewer boys leave school 
because of economic pressure than is generally 
supposed. The junior college is being tried 
out in some cities. Competitive scholarships 
covering board as well as tuitions at State 
universities and technical schools are available 
to a limited extent. 


It is probable that never before has the poor 
boy of superior ability been less handicapped 
in securing a higher education. We may look 
for continued advance along these lines. We 
have equalized educational opportunity in other 
ways successfully. Sex, creed and race as 
handicaps to the advance of the pupil of su- 
perior ability have been removed to a con- 
siderable degree. We can overcome this eco- 
nomic handicap as well. 


There are two senses in which we use the 
term “leader” which we must bear in mind in 
this discussion. When we speak of a man as 
a leader we may mean that he has ability to 
organize and direct the activity of others. In 
this sense we speak of a political leader or the 
leader of some movement in civic betterment 
or social reform. Or we may refer to pre- 
eminence in some business or profession, as 
when we speak of the leading banker or lead- 
ing eye surgeon of a city. Often both kinds 
of leadership are found in the same person. 
General Gorgas may be spoken of as a leading 
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sanitary engineer and also as a leader in sani- 
tary engineering. 

Our school system must be administered so 
that qualifications for both kinds of preemi- 
nence will be recognized and the future made 
secure for their possessions in either or both 
lines. Both types of citizens must be drawn 
from the group having a superior general in- 
telligence. The distinction will be rather in 
the balance between special abilities and those 
qualities included in the term personality,— 
qualities of ambition, courage, industry and 
the like. Especially important is the ability to 
organize and direct the energy of other people. 
Sir Isaac Newton was the leading mathematical 
physicist of his day, but he was not a “leader” 
in one sense in which we use the term. Lincoln 
was a leader in the other sense. 

Let us realize first of all that democracy is 
not a “dead level” program. 


To be specific. In a city school system the 
children in the first six years will be grouped 
according to ability to make progress. The 
brighter children will progress more rapidly 
and learn more. The mentally defective and 
other typical groups will be dealt with by them- 
selves. Adjustment or restoration classes will 
care for those whose needs are individual and 
temporary. Experts in public health, psy- 
chology, and educational measurement will be 
at the service of the school administrator. 


The last years spent in school by any group 
will emphasize vocational training and prepa- 
ration for citizenship. The higher we go in 
the scale of intelligence and qualities of per- 
sonality, the longer the time spent in school 
and the greater the amount of academic and 
prevocational studies will be. 

Roughly speaking, two-fifths of our pupils 
will leave school from 14 to 16 from trade or 
vocational schools. Another two-fifths will go 
to junior high school, some to senior high 
school, leaving at 17 or 18 after completing 
vocational courses offered in variety, accord- 
ing to local needs. The remaining group is the 
one from which leaders will be drawn—all 
its members should have high school work. 
Many should go to colleges, and normal and 
technical schools. A few should have post 
graduate professional training. If our schools 
are a success, the majority of our leaders will 
be found in this fifth of our school population. 
In any case no potential leader will be allowed 
to drop out until our responsibility toward him 
and society has been met. 
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Individual Differences—Their Significance 


OLIVER P. CORNMAN 


Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia 


as in everything else, to lag behind 

theory; the failure fully to utilize in 
art matters of common knowledge—to say 
nothing of the neglect of the facts and general- 
izations of science which should form the basis 
of intelligent procedure—receive nowhere bet- 
ter illustration than in the gradation and clas- 
sification of pupils, the courses of study, and 
other provisions of our public schools adapted, 
it is believed, “to the average child.” These 
are believed to be made necessary by the pro- 
hibitive expense of attempting other than the 
mass education, without regard to individual 
differences, so prevalent throughout the country 
as a whole. 

Education in the early period of the Revival 
of Learning was mass education with a ven- 
geance. The humanists made the classics in 
the original, the subject-matter of instruction 
for children and adults alike. It was 
this condition that gave John Sturm, nearly 
400 years ago, the opportunity to effect the 
educational reform—a great one in his day— 
of providing a graded course of instruction 
(ten classes, one year each per grade) for 
youths from 6 to 16 years of age. There was 
thus recognized in practice the differences in 
growth and development that go with dif- 
ferences in chronological age. 


T: tendency of practice in education, 


So successful was Sturm in his 40 years’ 
incumbency at Strassburg, that his form of 
organization obtains, in the main, even at 
this day. It is difficult to refrain from com- 
menting on the fact that his success and that 
of other great humanists of his and of suc- 
ceeding days transmitted to future generations 
of schoolmasters, and through them to their 
charges, the burden of the substance as well 
as the form of organization of Sturm’s system 
of education. Thought and effort were concen- 
trated upon the subject-matter of instruction 
to the exclusion of the fundamental interests, 
native capacities, and practical needs of the 
children. How the Renaissance ideals defeated 
their own purpose effectually banishing litera- 
ture from the school room even down to his 
own day at Eton is feelingly portrayed by 
Kinglake. Referring to the ancient times of 
Greece and Rome, he says—“Heroic days are 


these, but the dark ages of school boy life 
comes closing over them. I suppose it’s all 
right in the end; yet, by Jove! At first sight 
it does seem a sad intellectual fall....The dis- 
mal change is ordained, and thin meagre Latin 
(the same for everybody) with small shreds 
and patches of Greek, is thrown like a pauper’s 
pall over all your early lore; instead of sweet 
knowledge, horrible odds and ends of dead lan- 
guages are given you for your portion.” 

While the American boy has been relieved, 
in large part at least, of the thralldom of this 
inheritance, the tendency to make the child 
subordinate to the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion, and to be content with providing a course 
of study adapted to the supposedly normal 
progress through the grades of the “average” 
child, prevailed for many generations, and pre- 
vails to considerable extent even today. So 
exclusively has attention been directed to edu- 
cation “in the mass” that until comparatively 
recent times, the existence of variations from 
the normal has been taken into account in the 
practical regime of the school to only a limited 
degree. The pupil who failed to keep step 
with his fellows or who because of physical 
or moral defect seriously interfered with the 
regular work of a class tended to drop out, or 
to be forced out, of school and the problem of 
the exceptional child disappeared with him. 

But the attendance officer began to appear 
upon the scene, and to force the problem upon 
the attention of the school authorities. Gradu- 
ally systems of special schools and classes were 
established for the truant and persistent school 
offender, for the backward and for other types 
of physically, mentally and environmentally 
handicapped children of whose presence it is 
imperative that the regular classes be relieved 
and for whose education adequate provision is 
equally imperative. This was a momentous 
step, a step in the direction of the practical 
recognition of some of the most obvious physi- 
cal and mental differences. 

But the pupils of the regular class, though 
enormously benefited by the special segrega- 
tion of the handicapped pupils, still present 
obvious individual differences that call loudly 
for practical recognition. The most obvious 
variations are those of physical growth and 
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development. Let any closely graded class— 
whether it be 1st grade or 7th—stand up for 
inspection and the great range of variation in 
size is patent to the more careless observer. 
Response to the simple direction to “extend the 
arms” will reveal marked differences in mus- 
cular tonicity, and in rate of movement, and 
furnish other indications of variations in phy- 
sical development. 

Attention to these physical differences and 
consequent individual needs of the pupils finds 
expression in most school systems today in the 
replacement of the old-fashioned school bench 
by the single desk adjustable to the individual. 
Despair of securing attention to the detail of 
re-adjusting the desks, has led, in many in- 
stances, to the furnishing of class-rooms with 
assorted sizes of desks in the ratio most likely 
to meet the needs of the grades for which the 
room is intended. Individual physical needs find 
recognition also in modern systems of physical 
training by sorting the pupils as to size and 
physical abilities, as well as by age and grade, 
for the kinds of games and contests suited to 
their development, a further refinement of 
adaptation of training to individual needs be- 
ing the prescription of special corrective ex- 
ercises for the children singled out by the 
medical inspector as in need of special treat- 
ment. 

Less obvious than the physical, but of equal 
if not greater importance, are the mental dif- 
ferences that are found in any class, even in 
the presumably well graded group from which 
the children of the special class type have 
been removed. That the teacher finds varie- 
ties of abilities in her class and is obliged “to 
contend with many different dispositions” has, 
of course, always been recognized, but atten- 
tion was sharply directed to the extent of the 
variations and the need of special treatment 
when a rough quantitative measure of these 
was found in the now familiar “age and grade” 
tabulations. The “spread of the Ages” as 
Greenwood called the range of ages from 5 
to 16 that he found in the first grade of school, 
with similar ranges in other grades; and, more 
especially, the high percentages of children 
over-age for grade led to comparison of city 
with city and the gathering of country-wide 
statistics. 

This easily applied yard-stick was taken in 
the beginning as an adequate measure of school 
success, and the statistics were all too facilely 
interpreted so that while much good was ac- 
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complished by the investigations to which they 
pointed, some conclusions were too hastily 
reached and some of the remedies applied to 
reduce the percentage of over-ageness were 
far from being truly beneficial. The “laggards 
in our schools” received the lion’s share of 
attention, and courses of study and methods 
of teaching came in for that which seems—in 
the light of more extended investigations—an 
undue meed of criticism. 

An elaboration of the age-grade table was 
soon developed that took into account rate of 
progress as well, so that the children of a 
grade, a school, or a school system were enu- 
merated not only as “under-age,” “normal 
age,” or “over-age” for grade but as making 
within each of these groups “slow,” “normal,” 
or “rapid” progress. In such a tabulation, 
therefore, the children are classified into 9 dif- 
ferent categories in respect to age, grade, and 
progress in school and the charting of a class 
in the blocks of the table designed for the pur- 
pose usually presents a clinical picture of 
conditions that is startling in its display of 
individual variations. The normal or average 
child, presumed to be in the majority, is often 
found to be out-numbered greatly by the devi- 
ates. An extreme instance of this was found 
in one 7A grade of 40 in attendance, wherein 
the “normal age progress” block there stood 
out in monumental isolation a single pupil, 
while the remainder of the class were widely 
scattered in the blocks for the accelerates and 
the retardates of various degrees and kinds. 

While the “age-grade,” and “age grade prog- 
ress” tables disclosed a great range and variety 
of individual differences, under-ageness and 
rapid progress, the data indicative of the ex- 
ceptionally bright or super-normal child was 
not so clearly brought out as was the evidence 
of retardation; and though school procedure 
was modified, in many instances, with a view 
to permitting each child to proceed at the pace 
natural to himself, and thus provide something 
approaching equal opportunity for the, “bright” 
as well as for the “average” and the “dull” 
pupil, the tendency remained to emphasize the 
needs of the latter two classes, and the bright 
child continued to be, in a very real sense, the 
most neglected pupil of the schools. 

In this connection, it should be further noted 
that while the “Age-grade” and “Age-grade 
progress” statistics direct attention to indi- 
vidual differences and measure them in terms 
of school progress, they are dependent upon the 
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lapse of time for the accumulation of the 
records and are more useful in the detection 
of defects than they are in their prevention or 
correction. They accurately portray certain 
conditions but fail to furnish a diagnosis of 
the individual case. 

The ordinary school tests of mental ability 
by proficiency in school work, supplemented 
by the age-grade progress tabulations, are, 
therefore, inadequate to deal with the situa- 
tion presented by the wide range of ability of 
the ordinary pupils in a classroom, even though 
the markedly defective pupils physically and 
mentally have been transferred to special 
schools and classes for the training adapted to 
their peculiar needs. 

Fortunately methods of supplementing the 
school tests and of meeting the need for better 
individual examination and diagnosis are at 
hand. During the last decade there has been 
developed a great variety of psychological 
tests, which may be used as measuring scales 
of intelligence and enable us to appraise the 
individual with some degree of scientific pre- 
cision; and, by means of the so-called group 
tests, to perform this function in a somewhat 
wholesale timesaving way. 

The Binet tests and their various revisions, 
together with other special individual tests 
and group intelligence tests (a considerable 
number of which are now available) are used 
to measure the so-called “mental age” or “in- 
tellectual level” of individuals; and to classify 
them as belonging to the -“superior,” “the 
good,” “the fair,” “the poor,” “the inferior,” 
and “very inferior” grades of inherent mental 
ability. The investigations which have been 
prosecuted with the aid of these tests indicate, 
it would seem beyond question, that the edu- 
cational possibilities of the individual are more 
definitely limited and controlled by his inher- 
ent mental capacity, frequently expressed in 
numerical terms as an “intelligent quotient,” 
than by any other single factor. They point 
out the futility of attempting to do the useless 
thing of educating certain individuals beyond 
the limits set by their own nature, and the 
wastefulness of neglecting to develop to the 
highest degree the mental capacities of pupils 
falling within the higher or “superior” groups. 

The age-grade progress statistics stimulated 
the establishment of special classes for the 
greatly retarded pupils, and undue pressure 
upon other retardates to induce promotion and 
reduce percentage of over-ageness. Sometimes 
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this desire found expression in promotion upon 
age, size and time in grade without regard to 
fitness for advancement. The study of the con- 
ditions revealed by the tabulations encouraged 
also promotion of pupils whenever they were 
ready without regard to the stated periods for 
promotions; and, in some systems, to the 
adoption of numerous stated periods or 
the short interval between classes to facilitate 
advancement in accordance with ability. Many 
of these methods and devices were good; some 
could be utilized to advantage only in large 
school organizations, many involved complica- 
tions or organization that required specially 
efficient supervision and administration for 
their success; some were merely means em- 
ployed to camouflage the statistics and make a 
better showing. Almost all the plans failed 
fully to recognize the limits set by the intel- 
lectual level of the individual pupil and merely 
varied rate of progress through a conventional 
curriculum, without supplying the varied 
courses needed to meet the varied needs and 
abilities of the pupils. 

The studies of intellectual levels have valu- 
ably supplemented the other studies of indi- 
vidual difference and have themselves recently 
been supplemented by studies of abilities oth- 
er than the merely intellectual. The latter 
studies tend to modify materially the earlier 
views of the status of the individual as to 
educational and social possibilities as de- 
termined by intelligence tests alone. 

These psychological researches have en- 
couraged the classification of pupils on a 
more strictly scientific basis and the modifi- 
cation of courses of study to meet the needs 
of the different groups. A “superior” group 
might, under such a plan of organization, com- 
plete its 8 grades of elementary school work 
in no less time than an average or an inferior 
group completed its grade work. But the bet- 
ter group would have had a much richer—and 
a different—content than the other groups, 
and all groups would have been stimulated to 
put forth the optimum effort in relation to 
their several abilities. 

Thus, the determination of individual dif- 
ferences, not by the diagnosis of time but by 
the methods of clinical psychology, furnishes 
the basis for a procedure designed to develop 


_ to the highest degree the potential capacities 


of each child,—the ideal of a democracy; and 
not only assists in raising most efficiently the 
(Continued on page 169) 
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In the School of Crime for Boys 
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ONDITIONS among the children who 
C work on city streets are unbelievably 
bad. 

The story is one of moral habits which can- 
not be described here because it would bar the 
issue from the United States mails; of gamb- 
ling; of crooked spines from carrying loads too 
heavy; of school retardation; of thievery. 

There are two sides to the picture which has 
been brought out by a great deal of investiga- 
tion. There is the side which is so tough on 
American kids. But there is the bright side 
with which we are all familiar. There are thou- 
sands of children under sixteen in the street 
trades who are getting along famously. They 
carry a route of morning or evening papers to 
earn pocket money or to help the family at 
home. They are learning a great deal about 
self-reliance and the value of money. They 
are not violating any laws. There is no reason 
why they should get into bad habits or learn 
tricks of life which will eventually bring them 
into trouble. 

There are many great newspapers and maga- 
zines which help youngsters along and see that 
practically no violations of the law exist among 
the boys they employ. One of the Chicago 
papers is almost meticulous about it. But 
there are many more boys who do not get a 
fair start. Wherever conditions are bad—and 
the bad along with the good is almost universal 
in our cities—hundreds of boys are actually in 
trouble or on their way downhill at high speed. 

Like most boys of my group, I had such a 
route when I was thirteen, a route that was 
my joy and pride to handle in a businesslike 
manner. No, the facts apply only to the wan- 
dering little boys (some of them have been 
found as young as two and three years of age) 
who are street traders with the technique of 
the professional—beggars, newsboys, and boot- 
blacks; boys regularly employed at the ages of 
six, seven, and eight by corner newsstand op- 
erators for a six- to ten-hour day or night— 
and to the little mendicants who sell shoe 
strings, chewing gum, pencils, balloons, and 
what not. 

The kid is almost never earning money for 
his family. He is at least a year or two behind 
in school. (Another way of putting it is that 
many of them rarely get to school.) He is 


No. 5 


pretty sure to come before the court for de- 
linquency. 

His physical condition is bad. (Chronic over- 
fatigue is almost universal, due to the twelve 
to fourteen hours of activity every day. This 
period is divided often between school and 
work, including six or seven hours of each.) He 
is a gambler and a tramp. 

The specific cases read like this: Seventy- 
eight boys were found one November night 
occupied in the street trades. The investiga- 
tion began at 10.30 and lasted until one o’clock 
in the morning. The city was Philadelphia. 
Among these typical cases, was Theodore, 
aged nine, shivering and begging. He was in 
second grade. There was Albert, eleven years 
old, a sorry, hatless child with one arm. The 
other had been lost “hopping trolleys.” They 
were all much alike, all under sixteen. Fifty- 
five of these cases were investigated in detail. 
Only forty-four could be traced, but of these, 
eighteen had court records, twelve more were 
known to the Juvenile Court or other agencies 
—68 per cent in that category. Six did not go 
to school at all. Nine were selling without even 
the knowledge of the parents. About 29 per 
cent (thirteen) of the boys came from homes 
which needed the earnings. 

Reform-school statistics show that from 30 
to 50 per cent of the children who are impris- 
oned there come from the street trades which 
we have been discussing. Some of them run 
higher: at Rochester, N. Y., 75 per cent; Glens 
Mills (Philadelphia), 77 per cent; Hart’s 
Island (New York City), 63 per cent. 

The most costly and elaborate study which 
has been made was put through by the Troun- 
stine Foundation at Cincinnati. Of twenty- 
three men employing boys, thirteen had ex- 
tensive criminal records varying from murder 
to petit larceny, from moral turpitude to crim- 
inal attack. 

Again the Cincinnati work showed the effects 
of the late and the long hours on such young 
children. They had three times as much heart 
trouble as other boys, twice as much throat 
trouble, more than twice as much flat foot and 
other foot troubles, more enlarged glands and 
more anemia. 


It is amazing what you yourself could see 
in the kind of street trading under discussion 
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if you would look about in your own city. Never 
having observed anything that bothered my 
conscience, I tried it myself: In New York 
among the bootblacks, gum and shoe-string 
sellers; in Philadelphia, late at night; in 
Shenandoah, Pa.; in Pittsburgh; in Chicago. 
All about—it seems almost everywhere you look 
with seeing eyes—you can find boys who will 
answer your questions. I talked to youngsters 
who were under ten years of age in these cities 
that I mention. There were two brothers, nine 
and eleven, at ten-thirty at night, near the 
Broad Street station in Philadelphia who said 
they stayed until their wares were sold—often 
later than midnight. There were five boys in 
a shoe-shining parlor, run by a foreigner who 
could not speak English—this in a Pennsyl- 
vania town of fifteen thousand—boys who were 
under ten who worked from seven hours on 
school days to fourteen and sixteen hours on 
other days. The gang of bootblacks around 
the public library fairly swamped me in New 
York. They were from six years up in age 
and several of them carried dice for craps. 
They leave home at eight or nine in the morn- 
ing and get back at from ten o’clock to mid- 
night. 

There is a way out, but at present that way 
is barred. Had we a national child-labor law, 
with the weight of Congress and the nation 
behind it, backing up the States, the wheels 
of enforcement would be started. It would 
not be the great enforcement problem that na- 
tional prohibition is. But as yet hardly any- 
one is sympathetic. It’s carelessness that per- 
mits the shame and evil of this kind of street 
trading to go on. We are blasé about it, as 
we are about other kinds of child labor. 

So the street-trading situation is another 
reason why Congress must be empowered by a 
national constitutional amendment to legis- 
late against the evil side of it. Twice Congress 
tried. Both times.the Supreme Court threw 
out the legislation as unconstitutional. The 
will is there. What is lacking in this matter 
is nothing but stimulus and machinery.— 
Collier’s, Oct. 10. 





WHAT THE COUNTRY WANTS 

The N. E. A. and similar organizations issue 
this appeal for a Children’s Amendment at 
the next Congress: 

Twice the country has demanded through 
laws passed by Congress that child labor cease. 

Twice the Supreme Court has declared Con- 
gress powerless to act under present Consti- 
tutional limitations. 
Therefore only one course is open—amend 
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the Constitution so as to remove these limita- 
tions. 

In the last Congress the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both Houses favorably reported a child 
labor amendment which failed to pass. 

An amendment must be passed by the next 
Congress and submitted to the states for rati- 
fication. 

The amendment should authorize Congress 
to— 

(1) Prohibit the labor of children below 
an age to be fixed by later Congressional ac- 
tion. The Amendment itself should contain 
no legislation; it should be an authorization, 


‘giving Congress the power the people thought 


Congress had when it passed the first and sec-_ 
ond Federal child labor laws to legislate in 
the interests of American children; 

(2) Limit and regulate the employment of 
boys and girls who are not prohibited entirely 
from working. To safeguard them in indus- 
try from such evils as night work, dangerous 
and unhealthful occupations, and overwork, is 
as important as to keep younger children out 
of industry. Therefore the amendment must 
clearly give Congress power to legislate for 
boys and girls until they are at least 18. 





A HIGH SCHOOL PARASITE 


Each year a horde of agents swoop down 
upon the unsuspecting students of the modern 
high school with rings and pins, banners and 
badges, and with high pressure selling methods 
attempt to put across sales. Twelve persons 
called upon us last year in a small high school 
of two hundred students. I wonder what hap- 
pened in the larger schools. Some of the 
twelve opened campaign headquarters, had 
workers employed among the students, made 
dates with influential high school girls and 
by a campaign worthy of a better cause at- 
tempted to make sales. 

Our order, which was finally given to a local 
jeweler, amounted to two hundred dollars. 

A conservative estimate of the money spent 
in a fruitless effort to “land” us is One Thou- 
sand Dollars. 

Who pays the bills? 

Since Pennsylvania is spending thousands 
of dollars in eliminating San Jose Scale from 
our trees, nits and ticks from our stock, mos- 
quitoes from our swamps, wouldn’t it be well 
to have a concerted effort among high school 
men to eliminate the selling parasite which 
infests the high school. 

There is a period in a high school student’s 
life when the purchase of pennants and class 
rings is advisable. 

That period is best recognized by the high 
school authorities, and the needs can be met 
more economically through home dealers. High 
school men should frown upon any attempt 
to pass off low-quality goods at exorbitant 
prices through agents who prey upon the over- 
burdened “Dads” who want Mary and John 
to have all the advantages the Jones’s are 
getting. High School Men! _ Let’s swat the 
high school parasite!—J, D. Boydston, Apollo, 
Pa, 
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ORGANIZATION OF A CLASSROOM 


The following article prepared by Mrs. 
Emma Lent of the school at East Canton, Pa., 
was published as a part of the Bradford 
County Rural School Letter. It gives so defi- 
nitely the organization of a classroom for 
carrying on the work of securing neatness in 
the school, that it might well be taken as a 
model for such class organization. 

Our name is Tidy Town, but there are many 
as attractive and pertinent names that may 
be used. 

Our school has seven parallel aisles and one 
across the back of the room. These aisles or 
streets we have given the names of trees with 
which we are familiar, such as oak, elm, maple, 
pine, ete. 

The space underneath each seat is a door- 
yard; the seat itself, the pupil’s house. In 
order to avoid living on two streets at once 
we have numbered our houses on the right 
side (of the desk). Each pupil is responsible 
for the care and appearance of his house, door- 
yard and bordering street. To keep the in- 
terest of the pupil in his house number, I 
allow him to hand in at various times, work 
on which he puts, not his name, but address— 
thus: 26 Pine St., or 10 Maple St. 

Our town officers are limited to Burgess, 
Council (3 members), Health Officer and Street 
Commissioners. 

The Street Commissioners are appointed by 
the Council, approved by the Burgess, for a 
week at a time. The other officers are chosen 
by ballot to hold office for one month. The 
chief duty of the Street Commissioners is to 
report to the Council (in writing) the failure 
of anyone to keep his premises free from 
papers, books, pencils or carelessly folded 
wraps. These reports are handed to the Bur- 
gess at the end of the week and posted. If 
the number of offences reaches five, the Health 
Officer quarantines the offender. The dura- 
tion of quarantine depends upon the serious- 
ness of the offense and is determined by the 
Council and Burgess (supervised by the 
teacher). : 

The Health Officer keeps a record of the 
clean teeth each day and attends to the said 
quarantine. 

The Borough Council makes a list of those 
citizens who shall go after drinking water each 
day—this list to be approved by the Burgess. 

The Burgess, as said before, has to act upon 
the reports and lists sent to him by the Council 
from time to time. He is also free to make 
any suggestions which he may think useful 
to the other officers in the performance of 
their duties. 

During the Fall and Spring months we have 
additional committees appointed as follows: 


Notre.—It has been suggested that the plan 
above might be adapted to rural conditions by 
using as the names of officials, those of the 
township rather than those of the borough; 
and by using as seat names, those of farms 
rather than streets and numbers, 
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Hall Committee, Yard and Porch Committee— 
whose duties are to see that these places are 
always in good order when the last bell rings. 

The behavior of each street for a week’s time 
determines the order of dismissal on Friday 
afternoon. This tends toward self government 
as the pupil who keeps a street “in” is usually 
severely criticized. 

At least we have learned to think of thrift 
and cleanliness, to realize our responsibility 
toward others; to work out some of the prob- 
lems as young citizens which will come to us 
as older citizens—without the aid of a civics 
book which so many times seems unreal—and 
we have had our full share of enjoyment in 
the doing. 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS IN 
ARITHMETIC 

J. C. WERNER, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 

During the school year 1922-23 an attempt 
was made to measure in an objective way the 
results obtained in the teaching of arithmetic 
in the Coraopolis schools. In order to secure 
some idea of the progress during the year a 
preliminary test was given in October. Form 
A of the Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale was 
used. This test is easily given and readily 
scored. The results yield themselves admir- 
ably to diagnostic treatment. Thus the re- 
sults could be used in a two-fold manner. The 
October results in terms of medians follow: 

THIRD GRADE 


No. No. Percent of 
attempted _ correct 





accuracy 
29 7 24.1 
24 8 33.3 
21 6 28.5 
18 6 33.3 
33 7 21.2 
24 7 29 
FOURTH GRADE 
34.5 15.5 46 
34 19.5 57.3 
31 21 67.7 
32 21 65.6 
29 21 72.4 
33 20 61 
FIFTH GRADE 
35 24 68.5 
32.5 26 80 
34.5 27 78.3 
32 26 81.2 
33 26 78 
SIXTH GRADE 
38 33 86 
36 32 88.8 
35 31 88.5 
35 32 91 
Total grade .. 36 32 88.8 


It will be noted that the number attempted 
does not increase greatly after the fourth 
grade is reached. When the number correct is 
considered, however, there is a gradual in- 
crease. In accuracy this increase is likewise 
very noticeable. The information in the above 
tables gave a definite idea _of conditions in 
October. In grades Four, Five and Six the 
grouping had been arranged that the median 
I. Q., as determined by the Illinois Examina- 
tion, did not vary by more than five points in 
any grade. 

Under such conditions what should be the 
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relation of the various groups of the same 
grade at the end of the year? May uniform 
progress be expected? To answer these ques- 
tions a second test was given late in May. No 
special drill for this test was given although 
work in the fundamentals was emphasized 
throughout the year. Form C of the Pitts- 
burgh Scale was used for this test. This form 
had never been given to the pupils tested while 
Form A had been used during the 1921-22 term. 
Thus the possibility of transfer was eliminated. 
The results in terms of medians for the test 
given in May follow. 


== GRADE 
No. Percent of 


Me. ae correct accuracy 
RODOWA. ciccccudic 31 21 66 
MOOR D: o02%55:06 27 21 77.7 
no a ee 27 22 81 
Room Di os scsises 21 15 71 
Roem Fh siccces 31 25 80 
Total grade 30 70 
FOURTH GRADE 
BOOB AS ésiiisenss 32 27 78 
MOON BS: vscses% 32 27 82 
BPDO SS aixscsces 31 28 90 
ROG DD) sasscees 32 27 81 
ae 29 24 83 
Total grade 31 27 87 
FIFTH GRADE 
ee 36 33 87 
00GB. occccees 36 30 85 
SS See 35 32 91 
Room DD ..6see- 35 29 83 
Total grade 36 31 86 
SIXTH GRADE 
MOOR A: i viccosce 35.5 32 96 
Oe es 38 33.3 88.1 
LS Ceres 36 32 89 
MOM DD oo os0s'5.5:8 KYA 33 89 
Total grade: .. 37 33 89.2 


Comparisons may now be made between the 
results obtained in the tests. Using the Oc- 
tober results as a base the May scores will be 
translated into. percentage increases or de- 
creases. 


THIRD GRADE 


Number correct Accuracy 
ROM 525 csesenpecews vei] Increase 175% Increase 
ROOINUES: 3 scuSaaeeapes sic 66% si 1334 
BON AS: ons0sioecses seus seGg ef 1894 = 
RN ND Sasol a aeeuee 1504 or 115g 45 
PDE Te 6 a:50'n's' Se abe een e 280% 
otal erade: s.<sess00e 200% i 141¢ ey © 
FOURTH GRADE 
MOORUIN «secs aawsosmsien 76% Increase 74% Increase 
ROOMS: 5.055.565 geen se 38 de 3% 
NTAL Di s.srsresaG-o- ules 33% “f 33% ss 
ES OO eee ere 26% - 26% “ 
BOOM Fo: sxcinntewesseae 144% ” 15g ~ 
MOL GIRAGS o56.056000% 35% ee 424% - 
FIFTH GRADE 
PROIEIA , «5-4 25-60 Seis ads biee 374% Increase 27% Increase 
REDON TES: is :2,5-s, sae eee 16 ye 6 4 
SEIS o6hs Sa coventas ata eee 19¢ ss 16% ge 
POONG ID ciciccts- ewe sanewuie 11¢ fe 2% . 
DOU Grade | oo sc:ss Soe 194 - 10% ” 


SIXTH GRADE 


ae, eer ae 3% Decrease 12¢ Increase 
ORM ES ic iain cer eciones 5% Increase .8% Decrease 
ORM CR Suissa ccisietiatnealpsin’ se .5% Increase 
HOGG OD 6. cc 5 5 a ree 3% iy 2% Decrease 

AOA BIAGE: os: 3 cares 3% es .4% Increase 


Tentative Conclusions 
1. Increase in ability in fundamentals is 
very marked in Third grade with a gradual 
decrease as the pupil advances. 
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2. Pupils have practically reached maxi- 
mum ability in Sixth grade, at least there is 
an indication of a very decidedly flattened 
curve. 

8. That increase in number correct is like- 
wise accompanied by an increase in accuracy. 

4. That the variation in number attempted 
is very small,—4 per cent increase in Third 
grade, a 6 per cent decrease in Fourth grade, a 
9 per cent increase in Fifth grade and a 3 per 
cent increase in Sixth grade. 

5. That there is a wide range of progress 
among groups of approximately equal abilities 
as determined by the Illinois Examination. 

The data secured shows clearly that group 
relationships changed dtring the year and that 
progress in all groups was not uniform. It 
will be interesting to compare the work of the 
coming year with that of last year. From 
such a comparison of several years’ work some 
or conclusions may ultimately be deter- 
mined. 


THE BEDFORD SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I couldn’t begin to tell you of the service the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has given me. 
It gives so many suggestions that prove help- 
ful to me as a grade teacher, as well as valu- 
able information along educational lines. In 
fact, I don’t see how any teacher could get 
along without it and keep abreast of the times. 

In your supply of good things, I was par- 
ticularly interested in “The School Bond Issue 
Campaign at Ambridge,” as published in the 
October number. We, in Bedford, experienced 
a similar campaign last year, and hope to 
have our new building under way in the near 
future. 

During our campaign a very striking little 
poem was written by one of our patrons. The 
poem, “The Boy’s Complaint,” was published 
in the local papers and was given as a reading 
by the patron’s son during our chapel exer- 
cises, when the campaign was at its height. 
With the author’s permission, I am enclosing 
a copy of the poem, thinking you might like 
to publish it in your SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Lora M. 





WALLACE, 
Bedford, Pa. 
The Boy’s Complaint 


I don’t like to go to school, 

Yes, I like my teacher, 

But O gee! It makes me sore, 
When they’s no place to seat yer, 
All the room is just jam full, 
Ain’t no place to write, 

Ain’t no place to hang my hat, 
An’ I never get to recite. 


Why don’t they build another school? 
Bet they’re just too tight, 

Bet they’re afraid the taxes’ll soar, 
But I just know all right 

When we grow up to be big men, 

That they’ll be glad they did, 

For we’re going to do some great big things, 
You bet we are, Oh Kid! 

—Elizabeth Faxon Royer 
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A DESIDERATUM 


An acknowledged want that should be satis- 
fied is membership by every one of our 48,000 
teachers in his local, state and national pro- 
fessional organizations. A little budget of 
less than $5.00 will accomplish this desideratum 
for dues in the N. E. A. are but $2.00, those 
in the P. S. E. A., $1.00 and the local dues 
including assessments for delegates’ expenses 
seldom total $2.00. These dues include the 
monthly JOURNALS, which keep one in touch 
with the educational world, and many services. 

Every teacher whether in public or private 
school work is a direct beneficiary of the work 
of our professional organizations and he 
should gladly add his individual strength to 
our combined group strength to consolidate 
our gains and to “carry on.” 





CONTINUOUS MEMBERSHIP 


When a teacher begins his work or better 
still while he is still in training in college or 
normal school, he should identify himself with 
his professional organization and he should 
regard that connection as a permanent rela- 
tionship. As long as he remains a teacher in 
whatever branch of the service he should prize 
his membership in his education association 
and keep himself in good standing with it. 

It is hardly desirable at first that one should 
take a life membership and pay his dues once 
for all for he would lose the benefit of a quick- 
ened consciousness that comes from the peri- 
odie payment of dues. “Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also,” applies quite 
as much to the payment of dues to an edu- 
cation association as to the giving of tithes 
to the church. Membership in both should 
be continuous though dues and tithes are pay- 
able periodically. Keep your professional rela- 
tionships alive. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 


The three things to engage the immediate 
attention of Local Branches are 

1. The enrollment of all teachers 

2. The election of a president and a secre- 


tary 

8. The election of delegates to the House 
of Delegates, Philadelphia Convention, Decem- 
ber 26-28, 1923, one for each 100 members. 


Reports 


Albright College is the first college to report 
its new membership. On Sept. 27, V. C. Zener 
sent a check for $24 to cover 24 memberships 
in the faculty of that splendid college. 

The Keystone State Normal School is the 
first of our fourteen State Normal Schools to 
report. On Oct. 4, Anna Heydt, Secretary, 
Kutztown, sent a check for $35 to cover 100% 
membership of the faculty in the Association. 

The following local branches have reported 
an enrollment of 100% for the current year 
and have sent in their dues and cards: 
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Allegheny County ........... 2134 100% 
UVIRON So Sooo Gray cdrorw om ok ee 89 100% 
Berle County «<<. 2c .es<vees 652 100% 
PROB WIONGS 5 5s ae a nis cate eer 87 100% 
RCM OMOMIME 62865 his oi eo a Wc ate 815 100% 
Cameron County ............ 48 100% 
Carbon County . <2... ..cees ss 297 100% 
CHAM ONON 8 oe ainda yew gene 77 100% 
CTAISUON oo aso ee wa es 91 100% 
Clearfield County ............ 589 100% 
CONAN oc ois ooo oho aes 57 100% 
Dept. of Public Instruction... . 58 1007 
Morest County . occ. cece es 68 100% 
A] | Se re ean 49 100% 
Hazle Township ............. 89 100% 
Indiana County <.~<..06<s.. 514 100% 
Keystone Normal School...... 35 100% 
Lawrence County ............ 245 100% 
MeHees Rocks). 6 occissé oe neccees 67 100% 
EEO 33 =: 100% 
WRINORAEN ete oo Ss sense wreiaias a’ bs 43 100% 
Monroe Coulity .. 26. 26i0.0 3 185 100% 
New Brighton... .i6ckcceecs 69 100% 
Newport Township .......... 97 100% 
EERE MUON oi0' ace of wre sacra cae Ras 55 100% 
PHOGMERUING: 6 nce o:eicinodis Soca 48 100% 
DIIGe COMO 605 sige ca wdiaeones 53 100% 
RUSRNNETND olor rac occas crore sta cia bia ois 48 100% 
GROUP cocoa cc nace one es 122 100% 


(Continued on page 163) 





THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


The seventy-fourth meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association will be held 
in Philadelphia, December 26-28, with head- 
quarters at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel. The 
nine departments will hold their first meet- 
ings Wednesday, December 26, at 2:00 P. M. 
The House of Delegates will meet the same 
afternoon at 4:00 o’clock. Sections and Round 
Tables will convene Thursday morning at 
9:00 A. M. 

There will be five general sessions for which 
the following talent has been secured: Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, President, Columbia Uni- 
versity; S. Parkes Cadman, Pastor Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn; William H. 
Kilpatrick, Professor of Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College (Columbia); James 
Fleming Hosic, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College (Columbia); Josiah 
H. Penniman, President, University of ,Penn- 
sylvania; Henry Turner Bailey, Director, 
Cleveland School of Art; J. George Becht, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor, Journal of Education; Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, Founder of Moonlight Schools, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Philadelphia; The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


C. M. Burt, Chairman, Trunk Line Associa- 
tion and C. A. Fox, Chairman, Central Pas- 
senger Association have authorized a fare and 
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one-half for round trip on Identification Cer- 
tificates from all points in Pennsylvania for 
the Philadelphia Convention. The selling dates 
are from December 22 to 28. Tickets will be 
validated at Philadelphia by agents at the 
regular ticket offices of the lines over which 
tickets read into Philadelphia on any date 
after arrival. The return limit is midnight, 
January 3, 1924. 


Dinners and Luncheons 

Wednesday, Dec. 26, 5:30 P. M., College and 
University Dinner. 

Thursday, Dec. 27, 12:00 M., Past Presidents 
Luncheon. 

Thursday, Dec. 27, 5:30 P. M., Bookmen- 
Schoolmen’s Dinner. 

Friday, Dec. 28, 12:00 M., Pennsylvania 
Society for Vocational Education Luncheon. 

Friday, Dec. 28, 5:30 P. M., Phi Delta Kappa 
Dinner. 


Commercial Exhibits 
Superintendent Edwin C. Broome, Chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements, will 
reserve space in the corridors of the William 
Penn High School for commercial exhibits. 


Official Delegates 

Every local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (1 for every 100 members or major 
portion thereof) and send the Certificate of 
Election duly signed by the President and the 
Secretary to Headquarters, 10 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will mail credentials and railroad identification 
certificates. The former will entitle the dele- 
gate to a delegate’s badge (blue in color this 
year), which will admit him to the House of 
Delegates, the latter will enable him to pur- 
chase a round trip railroad ticket for a fare 
and a half. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 

Pursuant to a call of the President, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, the Executive Council held 
its fifth meeting at Headquarters, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Saturday, October 6. 
There were present: William M. Davidson, 
H. W. Dodd, M. J. Babb, C. C. Heyl, F. P. 
Hopper, John McNamara, H. A. Oday, L. T. 
Orner, Miss Gertrude K Schmidt and D. E 
Womer (10). Absent but accounted for: 
William C. Ash and J. George Becht (2). 
Jno. C. Wagner, Treasurer of the Association 
and the Executive Secretary sat with the 
Executive Council. 


The following business was transacted: 


1. Treasurer’s Report.—The Executive Council ac- 
cepted the Treasur¢r’s report for the period July 1 to 
October 4, 1923 which showed a balance on hand of 
$27,699.39. 

2. State Appropriation—The item “State Appro- 
priation” in the Treasurer’s report was ordered to be 
labeled “for supplying the ‘Pennsylvania School 


Journal’ to each board of school directors.” 

3. Advertising Service Bureau.—A proposition to 
co-operate with the National Organization of Secre- 
taries of State Education Associations in syndicating 
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advertising and in securing other co-ordinating ser- 
vices at a cost of $15 a month was approved. 

4. Legislative Committee Reports.—The reports of 
the chairman of the committee on legislation, Dean 
Will Grant Chambers, as published in the May and 
September numbers of the Journal were approved. 

5. Vacancies in Committees.—1. As there is prac- 
tically no legislative work to be done before the next 
meeting of the House of Delegates, Dec. 26, no ap- 
pointments were made to fill the vacancies caused by 
the removal from the State of Harlan Updegraff and 
Frank E. Baker. 

2. The President reported that he had appointed 
J. George Becht to fill the vacancy in the Committee 
on Editorial Policy of the Journal, caused by the 
resignation of Thomas E. Finegan. 

The President reported that he had appointed 
George Gailey Chambers to succeed Frank E. Baker 
as chairman of the Committee on Mental Measurement 
and J. Freeman Guy to succeed John P. Herring on 
the Mental Measurement Co-ordinating Committee. 

6. The National Education Association.—The Ex- 
ecutive Council approved efforts to extend the N. E. A. 
membership in Pennsylvania and directed the execu- 
tive Secretary to secure Pennsylvania Headquarters 
at the Chicago and Washington national meetings 
and to arrange for a Pennsylvania dinner at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 26, 1924. 

%. Expenses of State Delegates to National Meet- 
ings.—After a consideration of the action of the 
Representative Assembly of the N. E. A. in appropri- 
ating $10,000 for part payment of delegates’ transpor- 
tation expenses in excess of $50, it was decided to 
ask the Treasurer to réport at the next meeting of 
the Executive Council whether the condition of our 
treasury would permit our Association to follow the 
lead of the National Association in paying a part of 
the transportation expenses of State delegates. 

8. The Philadelphia Convention.—The President re- 
ported on the speakers under consideration for the 
general programs. The Presidents of Departments 
reported on the status of their programs and asked 
for the assistance of certain speakers on the general 
programs. . 

The Executive Secretary reported on local arrange- 
ments made by Supt. E. C. Broome and Louis Nus- 
baum in Philadelphia, and the engagement of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for a matinee Thursday P. M. 
December 27. 

9. Philadelphia Membership.—Mr. Hey] reported on 
the movement in Philadelphia to increase considerakiy 
the membership in that city in the Association. 

10. Leave of Absence.—The Executive Secretary 
was granted five days leave of absence in order that 
he might be initiated in Delta Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa at his alma mater, Cornell College, Iowa, 
during the inauguration of Harlan Updegraff as 
President of that Institution, Oct. 19 and 20. 

11. The Schaeffer Memorial.—The President ap- 
pointed H. W. Dodd and the Executive Secretary to 
confer with the Schaeffer Memorial Committee and 
report at the next meeting of the Executive Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

The next meeting of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 24-28 with headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel. The president of the depart- 
ment, Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, is grouping the 
program largely around the study of the cur- 
riculum in an effort to better adapt the work 
of the schools to the needs of the children and 
to the changed conditions for which the schools 
must prepare. Fourteen .allied organizations 
will meet with the department. The commer- 
cial exhibits will be held in a block of rooms 
in the Congress Hotel. The attendance at Chi- 
cago will probably reach 12,000. 
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BOOKMEN-SCHOOLMEN’S DINNER 


A testimonial dinner in honor of J. George 
Becht, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal 
of Education at Boston, will be given during 
the session of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association in Philadelphia. This dinner 
will be given in the large banquet hall of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Thursday. evening, 
December 27 at 6 o’clock under the auspices 
of the Bookmen’s League of Pennsylvania. 
Reservations must be made on or before De- 
cember 10. The cover charge will be $5.00. It 
will be necessary to limit the number of reser- 
vations, so that early application is suggested. 
Reservations may be made by addressing the 
committee: 

John L. Twohig, 702 Stephen Girard Build- 

ing, Philadelphia 

T. W. Bevan, 1708 W. Tioga Street, Philadel- 

phia ; 

George W. Hemminger, 23 Bennett Building, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
John F. L. Morris, 404 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 

City and County Superintendents will be 
asked to make reservations, but it will be nec- 
essary for these reservations to reach the com- 
mittee December 10, as it will be impossible to 
make any further reservations after that date. 

It is hoped to make this the outstanding 
event of the annual meeting. Hon. W. Free- 
land Kendrick, Mayor-elect of Philadelphia, is 
expected to deliver a brief address. 





ALLEGHENY COUNTY RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That we, the Teachers of Alle- 
gheny County, constituting the Allegheny 
County Branch of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, do hereby authorize 
County Superintendent ‘of Schools, C. 2 
Dickey, to increase the enrolling fee of the 
Allegheny County Teachers’ Institute Twenty- 
five cents ($.25); such amount to be set aside 
and constitute a special fund to be used i: 
paying the expenses of the Delegates from the 
Allegheny County Branch to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 

Adopted August 31, 1923. 

W. LEE GILMorE, President. 
ISABEL WHITE, Secretary. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English will be 
held in Detroit November 29, 30 and December 
1. Meetings will be at the Hotel Statler. 

At the meeting last year at Chattanooga 
only three English teachers from Pennsylvania 
were in attendance—Director Orton Lowe of 
the State Department, Miss Finney of Indiana 
State Normal School and Dean Thos. C. Blais- 
dell of Slippery Rock State Normal School. It 
is hoped that among the thousands of English 
teachers in this State many will make it pos- 
sible to attend this meeting of their only na- 
tional organization. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Women’s International League - for 
Peace and Freedom is holding a national com- 
petition for a poster on the subject of World 
Peace. $500 will be given in prizes. For 
full information address the League, 20 South 
Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American Chemical Society has an- 
nounced a national prize essay contest for high 
school students. The awards are the gift of 
F. P. Garvan, President of the Chemical Foun- 
dation, and his wife, in memory of their daugh- 
ter, Patricia. Six four-year scholarships in 
chemistry or chemical engineering at Yale or 
Vassar will be -given to the boys and girls 
submitting the best essays on certain chemical 
subjects. $20 prizes will also be given to the 
six highest contestants in each of the 48 states. 
The contest closes April 1. 





BOK ESTABLISHES THE HARVARD 
ADVERTISING AWARDS; 

Edward W. Bok, whose American Peace 
Award of $100,000 is a matter of current in- 
terest and. discussion, has offered a series of 
prizes known as the Harvard Advertising 
Awards, to be administered by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Mr. Bok states that the Pulitzer Awards, 
through the School of Journalism, Columbia 
University suggested to him that as journal- 
istic and literary works of merit are recog- 
nized so might a better quality of advertise- 
ment writing and presentation be rewarded by 
prizes through the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business. 

This recognition will take the form of eight 
annual awards for the best newspaper and 
periodical advertising in the United States and 
Canada. The awards will consist of a gold 
medal and $8,000 in cash prizes. The juries 
of award will be appointed each year by the 
dean of the Harvard Business School from 
among trained and experienced business and 
professional men. For the year October 1923- 
24 the awards will be made under three classi- 
fications—(1) for distinguished personal ser- 
vices (2) for the planning and research of 
advertising campaigns and (3) for individual 
advertisements in newspapers and periodicals 
published in the United States and Canada. 

Publishers of newspapers and periodicals 
as well as advertising men will be eligible un- 
der the first classification for which the prize 
will be the Harvard Advertising Gold Medal 
for Distinguished Personal Service. Under 
the second classification there will be three 
awards of $1,500 each, one for the national 
campaign of greatest excellence, another for 
the best local campaign and a third for the 
most conspicuous scientific research. The 
third classification carries 4 awards of $1,000 
each for (1) the advertisement most effective 
in its use of English, (2) the advertisement 
most effectively accomplishing its purpose in 
brief form, (3) the advertisement with the 
most effective typography and (4) the ad- 
vertisement most effective in its pictorial il- 
lustration. 
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MEMBERS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC’ 


The “Weds” is an organization of the wives of the men of the State Department of Public fistructi 
Above are shown in a panoramic picture the participants in the annual picnic held Sept. 15 in Regfvoir P: 
W. M. Denison, J. K. Bowman, C. D. Koch, J. Y. Shambach, James N. Rule, Charles H. Keene, JM. Kelle 
J. A. Foberg, Orton Lowe, Owen D. Evans, Francis D. Maxfield, Harold L. Holbrook, William S. fft, Dall 
Driver, Mesdames Kelley, Cooper, Koch, Jackson, Armstrong, Bowman, Taft, Rule, Denison, Rowlagf, Allen. 






Foberg and Loomis, and the department kiddies. 


A SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS 


The American Classical League has estab- 
lished at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, a Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers, directed by Frances E. 
Sabin, formerly assistant professor of Latin 
at the University of Wisconsin. The aim of 
the Bureau will be to serve as a clearing 
house for the exchange of ideas on the teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek in the secondary 
schools. The proposed activities are: 

1. Collecting and arranging in a form suit- 
able for purposes of inspection and study, 
such material as may prove of value to classi- 
cal teachers and other persons interested in 
the subject of Latin and Greek in the second- 
ary schools. This material may be roughly 
classified under the following heads: 

1. Professional information on such points 
as these: college entrance requirements; 
state requirements; statistics concern- 
ing Latin and Greek; tests and measure- 
ments; scientific studies; courses of 
study, etc. 

2. Certain articles, pamphlets and books, 
non-pedagogical in their character, 


which add to the teacher’s knowledge 





of the subject matter of secondary 
Latin and Greek. 

3. Methods of teaching and suggestions for 
classroom procedure. 

4, Material equipment, such as books, pic- 
tures, slides, games, maps, etc. 

5. Miscellaneous material such as that 
dealing with classical clubs, publicity 
committee activities, contributions from 
various schools in which both pupils and 
teachers may be interested, etc. 

2: Distributing certain parts of the mate- 
rial listed above in such a form and to such 
an extent as may prove feasible. 

3. Conducting a correspondence department 
for an exchange of ideas with teachers, prin- 
cipals and persons in general who are inter- 
ested in the work of the Bureau; in particu- 
lar, for answering requests for help from 
young teachers. 





SCHOOL BOARDS 


School Boards may subscribe for the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL at the expense of 
their districts. The price, $1.00 a year (10 
numbers), should be sent to the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, 10 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 




















AC INSTRUCTION, THEIR WIVES, KIDDIES AND A FEW OTHERS 


Once a year they hold a picnic and invite their husbands, children and a few others. 
oir Park, Harrisburg. From left to right they are, standing, David Evans, D.-E. Crossley, 


'ublic Histruction. 


in Reg 
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PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Control of the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association held a 
very important meeting at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Friday evening, October 5, 
1923. The following members were present: 
Charles B. Fager, Jr., Principal, Harrisburg 
Technical High Schooi, Chairman; J. F. Bow- 
er, Principal, McKeesport High School; F. S. 
Jackson, Superintendent, Punxsutawney Pub- 
lic Schools; W. C. Davis, Superintendent, Eas- 
ton Public Schools; C. S. Davis, Superinten- 
dent, Steelton Public Schools; S. E. Downs, 
Superintendent, Ardmore Public Schools; Fred 
C. Burris, Commercial Teacher, Harrisburg 
Technical High School, Secretary; and Harry 
R. Allen, Bureau of Health, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

At the P. I. A. A. meeting at Bethlehem last 
December, the Board was authorized to rec- 
ommend changes in the Constitution which 
would allow the Bureau of Health, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, to furnish the 
seventh member of the Board of Control, and 
take over the Secretaryship of the Associa- 
tion. At the meeting October 5 changes both 
in the Constitution and in the Eligibility Rules 
were recommended by the Board. Harry 





, Allen, Kirby, Becht, Keene, Dennis, Evans, Lowe, Miss Evans, Holbrook, Shambach, Maxfield, 


R. Allen of Dr. Keen’s Office, Bureau of Health, 
was appointed Secretary to serve until the an- 
nual meeting at Philadelphia next December. 

With the office of Secretary in the hands 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
the membership of the P. I. A. A. should grow 
by leaps and bounds. 

Any high school in Pennsylvania contemplat- 
ing any form of athletics is urged to join this 
splendid organization. The fee is $2.00 per 
year. <A check for this amount mailed to 
Harry R. Allen, Bureau of Health, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
will make you a member of this Association 
for the year 1923-24.—Fred C. Burris. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION 

The Annual Convention of the National So- 
ciety for Vocational Education will be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 6-8. A strong pro- 
gram is being prepared and in addition some 
very important matters relative to the general 
policy of the Society will be determined. Penn- 
sylvania headquarters will be at Hotel Statler. 
Make your reservations early, and in writing 
for reservations state that you will be a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania delegation. 
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READING SCHOOL BUILDING PRO- 
GRAM 


HuBert C. Eicher, Director of the Build- 
ing Bureau of the Department of Public In- 
struction, in the report of the Reading school 
survey which he has just completed outlines a 
building plan that will cover a period of twenty 
years and recommends the gradual abandon- 
ment of twenty-five buildings to be replaced by 
fewer but larger modern structures. Among 
the suggested new buildings are junior and 
senior high schools, a museum and art gallery, 
additional: gymnasiums and increased play 
ground space. 

The report of the committee which made 
the survey was presented to the board of 
school directors at the September meeting un- 
der four heads (1) Evaluation of the school 
plant (2) Population studies (3) Building pro- 
gram and (4) Fiscal status of Reading. 

The total cost of the improvements is esti- 
mated at from five to seven million dollars. 
The school board has asked the voters to act 
on a $3,500,000 bond issue on Nov. 6. This 
will cover in part the expenditures of the 20 
year program. 

There is no doubt that there is need for 
immediate action. The Reading Girls’ High 
School was built for 450 pupils and nearly 
1,000 are enrolled. The Reading school board 
has leased the annex of a nearby hotel to ac- 
commodate the overflow. At present 1,000 pu- 
pils and 40 teachers occupy the new junior 
high school which will not be completed for 
= weeks owing to scarcity of material and 
abor. : 





THE HYGIENE OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The little red school house has been the 
means cf spreading colds and measles; of 
injuring eyes by small, poorly placed windows, 
and of breeding a dislike for school by lack 
of facilities for play, indoors and out. Talia- 
ferro Clark in the October issue of Hygeia 
points out that many country school children 
are required to attend schools that are inade- 
quate for health or education. They are Jarge- 
ly denied the medical and surgical attention by 
specialists so easily had by city school chil- 
dren. They do not receive the benefits of gen- 
eral sanitary measures such as a good water 
supply and the safe disposal of human excreta. 
They are unduly exposed to endemic diseases, 
such as chronic malaria and hookworm. There 
are about 186,000 one-teacher rural schools in 
this country. Many of these buildings are 
old, in bad state of repair, and designed with- 
out regard to the hygienic needs of children. 
Some of the principal points in need of atten- 
tion are heating and ventilation, proper illumi- 
nation and medical inspection. Investigations 
have shown that a large proportion of the sick- 
ness and loss of economic efficiency in country 
districts is due to prevailing endemic diseases, 
such as malaria, hookworm, trachoma and ty- 
phoid fever. The importance of health super- 
vision in the schools and the teaching of health 
habits on a community-wide basis can hardly 
be overestimated. 
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NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Do You Know What It Is? 


At the February (1924) meeting in Chicago 
the high school principals of Pennsylvania 
would be proud if they could report that a 
majority of the first class high schools in the 
Keystone State have chapters of the National 
Honor Society. 

The National Honor Society was organized 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and is under the control of 
that organization. It aims, briefly, to do for 
scholarship in the secondary school what the 
Phi Beta Kappa society has done and is doing 
in many of our colleges. We are emphasizing 
many activities of our high schools. Why not 
recognize scholarship? Why not unite with 
hundreds of other high schools from Maine to 
Honolulu? To quote from the constitution: 

“The purpose of this organization shall be 
to create an enthusiasm for scholarship, to 
stimulate a desire to render service, to promote 
leadership and to develop character in the stu- 
dents of American secondary schools.” 

All the meetings are open to the public. 
Parents are anxious to be present when their 
children are honored by being admitted to this 
society. An emblem has been adopted for the 
entire country. 

There are many reasons why your schoo! 
should have a chapter. Is there any reason 
why you should not unite with the secondary 
schools of United States to put a premium on 
scholarship? 

H. V. Church, Principal of High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, will send you a sample con- 
stitution. About 350 high schools in the Unit- 
ed States have chapters. Wouldn’t it be fine 
for Pennsylvania to lead the country in the 
number of chapters? 





A NEW PUBLICITY MOVEMENT 


The Better Schools League, 53 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, sums up the public school 
conditions thus: 

(1) Inadequate school accommodations in 

all sections of the United States 

(2) Insufficient supply of competent teachers 

In waging a campaign to eliminate these 
conditions the League will use as publicity 
media newspapers, general magazines, educa- 
tional and school periodicals, bulletins and 
pamphlets. Four kinds of news will be fur- 
nished newspapers. “Spot News” will bring 
a single outstanding fact before the people 
and by constant repetition make it forceful. 
The fact that a million children will be on 
part-time schooling is “spot news.” The sec- 
ond method will be the broadcasting of special 
articles to awaken the public to its responsi- 
bilities. This approach will produce good re- 
sults. A third aim is to enlist the personal co- 
operation of the editor-in-chief that the editor- 
al page may reflect the campaign for better 
schools and lastly, to interest the newspapers 
in local propaganda based upon their own com- 
munity’s needs. 
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WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 

Will Grant Chambers has been appointed 
dean of the School of Education recently estab- 
lished at State College. The College is very 
fortunate to have a man of such thorough 
equipment and wide experience as Dean Cham- 
bers sponsor the new school. His work will 
comprise the supervision and direction of the 
following departments: Education and Psy- 
chology, Home Economics, Agricultural Educa- 
tion and Industrial Education. 

Dean Chambers is a graduate of Lock Haven 
Normal, holds the degrees A.B., A.M. and 
D.Litt. from Lafayette College and has done 
graduate work at Clark University and the 
University of Chicago. He is a member of 
the honorary fraternities Phi Beta Kappa and 
Phi Delta Kappa. He has been an able and 
well known administrator of education in 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Colorado. For 
twelve years he was dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Pittsburgh. 

During the years 1918-19 he was district 
director of the War and Navy Departments 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
Honolulu. He has served as Director of the 
Bureau of Recreation in Pittsburgh, as Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, chairman of its Legislative Commit- 
tee and as chairman of various departments 
of the N. E. A. Dean Chambers has done ad 
ministrative work efficiently in many educa- 
tional societies. 

Dean Chambers has written many worth- 
while monographs on educational subjects, 
among which are: The Evolution of Ideals; 
How Words Get Meaning; Industry and Art 
the True Basis of Culture; Why Children Play; 
Modern Psychology and Music Study; Chil- 
dren’s Political Perspective; The Professional 
School versus the College in the Training of 
Secondary Teachers. 

Throughout college and succeeding years 
Dean Chambers has done well the work that 
came his way—fortunately for the field of 
education it has been school work. With such 
a man at the head of the School of Education 
we may expect State College to build up a 
strong school which will exert a powerful in- 
fluence in and beyond the limits of the state. 





NO CHANCE 


With doubt and dismay you are smitten, 
You think there’s no chance for you, son? 

Why, the best books haven’t been written, 
The best race hasn’t been run; 

The best score hasn’t been made yet, 
The best song hasn’t been sung, 

The best tune hasn’t been played yet, 
Cheer up, for the world is young. 

The best verse hasn’t been rhymed yet, 
The best house hasn’t been planned, 

The highest peak hasn’t been climbed yet, 
The mightiest river’s not spanned; 

Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 
The chances have just begun, 

For the best jobs haven’t been started, 
The best work hasn’t been done. 
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THREE CENTS A DAY 


The cost of the schools and their enormous 
and growing budgets brought forth statements 
a few months ago from the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching which stirred the educational world 
and have evoked widespread comment and dis- 
cussion. The statements referred to are that 
“the present cost of schools is sorely taxing 
the ability of the American people to support 
them” and that under the “enormous” load 
society carries “communities will rise against 
the burdensome cost of public education.” 

“Enormous” is a relative term. The cost is 
truly enormous, for example, compared with 
what Russia is spending. It is enormous com- 
pared with what China is spending. But it 
can hardly be said to be enormous when put 
beside our total wealth or national income. 
The cost of all public elementary and secon- 
dary schools in 1920, estimated at a little over 
a billion dollars, was four tenths of 1 per cent 
of the national wealth, 1 4/10 per cent of the 
national income, and less than 7 per cent of the 
amount of money lying in the “savings ac- 
counts” of the banks in 1921. That is the 
“relativity” reply that the National Educa- 
tion Association makes to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation report. 

In 1920, for further example, our people 
spent seventeen dollars for luxuries for every 
dollar that they spent for education, and 
eight and one-half dollars for other forms of 
public service as compared with one dollar 
for education. Moreover, though there has 
been seemingly an “enormous” increase in edu- 
cational expenditure in recent years, the per- 
centage of income spent for education has not 
greatly risen since 1910 and is, in fact, less 
than in 1914. These at any rate are the con- 
clusions reached by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. f 

The sum spent on education sounds “enor- 
mous.” But when reduced to its lowest terms 
—the cost to each individual—it seems very 
small. Taking the country over, it is about 
3 cents per person per day. It seems hardly 
fair to charge education with the excessive 
burden of which it is such a small part. We 
are able to give without “sorely taxing” our 
ability what is needed to provide adequate 
school advantages for all, if only we regard the 
education of our children as a primary duty of 
the state. It is a matter of priority of inter- 
est and not a question of ability—The New 
York Times. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 
(Continued from page 157) 


Somerset County ............ 544 100% 
Southwestern State Normal... 36 100% 
CIRCCREOUNE fo czas aot ar haaie Balewa'a 66 100% 
PIII Sto 3 eam oxo a edit earns 108 100% 

SILO Eee ce aera eee 59 100% 
PUROUON ii< 5.5 oa ta cea cae els 56 100% 
NICHE CONGR 5 ihc since eatia 78 100% 
WRC oan oan ciciciele ee ewclivass 56 100% 
WOMAN acs: o ecarerccnares'e'erere'a 104 100% 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, which has been 
advanced this year from December to the week 
of November 18-24, will have an enthusiastic 
nation wide observance. President Coolidge 
has issued a proclamation designating the 
week beginning on the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber as National Education Week and 
recommending that State and local authorities 
co-operate with the civic and religious bodies 
to secure its most general and helpful observ- 
ance for the purpose of more literally support- 
ing and more effectively improving the educa- 
tional facilities of our country. 

Pennsylvania’s observance last year was ef- 
fective and education was considerably ad- 
vanced. The early organization for this year’s 
observance indicates that the school people 
have accepted this week as a time to focus 
attention on the educational problems and 
needs and to stimulate a greater, more general 
and a more sustained interest in educational 
affairs. 

The Pennsylvania American Legion has ap- 
pointed Mark T. Milnor, Esq., of Harrisburg, 
as chairman of the committee in charge of 
Education Week in this State. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has issued a folder 
containing suggestions and messages from 
Governor Pinchot and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. J. George Becht. 

IN HIS MESSAGE, GOVERNOR PIN- 
CHOT SAYS: “There is no cause with which 
the Commonwealth is concerned more import- 
ant than the education of its children. Im- 
portant also is the education of the adults 
who come to our shores from other countries 
to help in our tasks of development. The fact 
that there are 400,000 men and women in our 
State unable to read and write our language 
should be a matter of very great concern to 
every citizen. These people must be able to 
speak and write our language if they are to 
have the means of becoming competent, loyal 
American citizens. The movement of the 
American Legion, through American Educa- 
tion. Week, to advance the cause of education 
and elevate our citizenship is a noteworthy one 
and in keeping with the ideals of that great 
organization. The Legion is to be commended 
for its interest and enterprise and for the dis- 
tinctive contribution it is making to educa- 
tion. 


THE GREETINGS OF DR. BECHT ARE: 


“American Education Week, which has been 
sponsored by the American Legion and which 
has received the hearty co-operation of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the United 
States Bureau of Education and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, is a very 
important movement. In addition to stimulat- 
ing interest in a great cause, it offers a special 
opportunity to school officials and teachers to 
bring their educational problems and pressing 
needs before the people for consideration. A 
well planned and effectively carried out ob- 
servance of the week should serve to arouse a 
deeper interest and secure greater and more 
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sympathetic co-operation on the part of the 
people in the educational activities of every 
community. There should be a warm response 
to this call of the American Legion and co- 
operating bodies. We _ should work whole 
heartedly toward the realization of the objec- 
tives for which American Education Week was 
instituted.” 


Pennsylvania’s Calendar for the week is: 


SUNDAY <iGsncens eens God and Country Day 
IMIONDAY: 2s: s.-<:ecs:aee ees Citizen-Constitution Day 
UUROSDAW oe ones eco rece settee Patriotism Day 
WEDNESDAY . ..4¢5.604 dome and School Day 
PURSDAN - 6.d:05 sactomnes Adult Education Day 
PURTIPAW oves stesso oars: eters Conservation Day 
SATURDAY ...... Community and Health Day 





APPRECIATION AND GOOD WILL DAY 


In connection with American Education 
Week the National Parent-Teacher Association, 
co-operating with the Bureau of Education and 
the American Legion, has planned for an Ap- 
preciation and Good will Day to promote in- 
ternational good will by considering the devel- 
opment of good will in home, school and com- 
munity. The. message of the Association to 
the educators of the country is: 

“In these chaotic days of world adjustment 
new duties confront educators. One of su- 
preme importance is how to combat the menace 
of the future which threatens the peace of 
the world at the expiration of the ten-year 
disarmament agreement in 1929. With all 
the nations of Europe hating each other, and 
some great nations hating us, are we getting 
ready to do our part in creating a Federation 
of the World? 

We have long recognized that the glory of 
any nation lies in the quality of its citizens 
and citizens are only children grown up. The 
quality of the citizen is determined by the 
quality of his environment, home training and 
education. We believe that the children are 
the hope of the world, and the solution of the 
whole problem of national stability and of 
permanent world peace lies with the type of 
education and training given to the children 
of the nation. To train aright is our inescap- 
able obligation. ° 

If diplomacy can stave off for another ten 
years open rupture between nations and if an 
international program of education for world 
citizenship were put into effect for the children 
of all lands, there would develop a new spirit 
of toleration, of mutual understanding and 
respect of co-operation and fraternalism 
through realization of the contribution each 
has made to racial progress, to civilization 
and of our inter-dependence one upon another 
that would go a long way toward solving the 
peace problem. 

Here in the United States we must train the 
children in home, school and church to the 
value of community federation if they are 
ever, as adults, to enter into the more complex 
relationships of a World Federation. 

The children of today must be taught to feel 
and to practice not toleration only, but com- 
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radeship with those from other lands. Parents 
need to learn this, too. We should, in our 
homes and schools, cultivate a spirit of local, 
national and international Appreciation and 
Good Will, through recognition of our common 
love for the finer things of the spirit, repre- 
sented by patriotism, progress and peace.” 





SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The Journal of the N. E. A. offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions for American Education 
Week, November 18-24: 

1. Find out what plans your local Legion 
Post has made for observance of the week 
and obtain programs and other material from 
its officers. 

2. Write to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for the special 
bulletin prepared for American Education 
Work. 

8. Write to the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for broadsides 
and other special material prepared for Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

4. Get special pamphlets dealing with your 
home school situation from the office of the 
superintendent of schools. 

5. Ask your local librarian for help in lo- 
cating material on special topics. 

6. Collect local data showing wealth of com- 
munity, amount spent for luxuries, education, 
and other items. 


A LIST OF 1923 MOTION PICTURES 


Especially Recommended in Connection With 
Children’s Book Week—Nov. 11-17 
This list was prepared by the National 
Committee for Better Films, 705 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, co-operating with the Chil- 

dren’s Book Week Committee: 

Alice Adams, Booth Tarkington; Abysmal 
Brute, The, Jack London; Brass Command- 
ments, Charles Alden Selzer; Circus Days, 
James Otis; Call of the Wild, Jack London; 
Cricket on the Hearth, Charles Dickens; Chap- 
ter in Her Life, Clara Louise Burnham; David 
Copperfield, Charles Dickens; Douglas Fair- 
banks in Robin Hood; Down to the Sea in 
Ships; Fighting Blade, The, Beulah Marie 
Dix; Fighting Blood, H. ¢. Witwer; Flying 
Dutchman, The; Garrison’s Finish, W. B. M 
Ferguson; Just Tony, Max Brand; Mixed 
Faces, Roy Norton; Masters of Men, Morgan 
Robertson; Oliver Tiwist, Charles Dickens; 
Our Mutual Friend, Charles Dickens; Penrod 
and Sam, Tarkington; Potash and Perlmutter, 
Montague Glass; Prince and the Pauper, The, 
Mark Twain; Prince of a King, A, Abbie Far- 
well Brown; Rupert of Hentzau, Anthony 
Hope; Richard, the Lionhearted, (The Talis- 
man), Sir Walter Scott; Ramblin’ Kid, The, 
Earl Wayland Bowman; ’Silas Marner, George 
Eliot; Spoilers, The, Rex Beach; Scaramouche, 
Rafael Sabatini; Truxton King, George Barr 
McCutcheon; Timothy’s Quest, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; Village Blacksmith, The, Longfellow; 
Virginian, The, Owen Wister. 
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TEACHERS AND MOTION PICTURES 


How can teachers aid in solving the prob- 
lems arising from the influence of the com- 
mercial moving pictures on children? The 
following suggestions were given by Miss 
Olive M. Jones, president of the National 
Education Association, before the National 
Council on Education at San Francisco. 

(1) Bring the moving picture to the school 
and make it a means of education rather than 
a trifling amusement. 

(2) Co-operate with the producers so that 
they will comprehend our point of view and not 
think us creatures of blind prejudices and pos- 
sible ignorance. 

(3) Let teachers become the best writers 
of scenarios and themes for the film producers. 
Educators write the best textbooks for the pub- 
lications. 

(4) Guide children as to the films they 
should see, as we now do the places they should 
see and the literature they should read. 

(5) Do not try to keep children away from 
moving pictures but train their taste in what 
to see and teach the producer what we, as 
teachers, think artistic and moral. 

(6) In your classroom exercises make use 
of the moving pictures the children see. 





THE WEAVERS 


Into the hands of the weavers come the raw 
material—the children of the country. Our 
school teachers are the weavers, and through 
their hands are passing the future citizens 
of the nation, statesmen, politicians, fathers, 
mothers, yes, and the future criminals, all are 
in the schools today. 


The Superintendent of Schools of Lexington, 
Ky., recently likened the public school to a 
loom in which this nation’s destiny must be 
woven. “The warp and woof of that wondrous 
fabric must be character. Only then may a 
righteous public conscience be developed and 
perpetuated. The worth and strength of a 
state depend far less on the form of its in- 
stitutions than upon the character of its peo- 
ple. Civilization itself is only a matter of per- 
sonal improvement. Not until character is the 
true and steady aim of the public school will 
this nation become righteous. Here one former 
is worth a thousand reformers.” 

Twenty states already have laws requiring 
humaneness to be taught in their public schools. 
It is the state’s duty to protect the helpless, 
and by this teaching they aim to protect the 
child as well as the animal, because of the 
principle involved. All life is the same, differ- 
ing only in degree of development and expres- 
sion, each profits by association with the other. 

“The great advancement of the world 
throughout all ages is to be measured by the 
increase of humanity and the decrease of 
crime,” says Sir Arthur Helps. To educate 
the youth of today is to increase the humanity 
of the future generations. 

The lack of humane educational training is 
the principal cause of crime today.—Humane 
Education Press Bureau. 
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ARMISTICE DAY—NOVEMBER 11 


Five years have passed since we knew the 
uncertainties, suffering, vigil and sorrow of 
the World War. Five years,—that have kind- 
ly blotted out much of the poignancy of those 
tense and racking days. But let us remember 
that all nations of the world have not traveled 
the road to increasing prosperity. For some 
there is still suffering and want and vigil and 
heartache. For them our sympathy and all the 
help we can bestow. But without self-pride we 
can feel anew the patriotic love for a flag 
that is—we firmly believe—leading us onward 
and upward through these perilous years of 
reconstruction. 





BEHOLD THE FLAG 
IGNATIUS I. MURPHY 


BEHOLD THE FLAG, purest, most potent 
emblem of law, order, Christian civilization, 
that ever saluted the dawn. 

BEHOLD THE FLAG, ne’er drooped in dust 
of defeat, sired by revered Fathers of the 
Revolution, their names imperishably written 
in letters of gold on the pages of Columbia’s 
history, defying the ages. 

HOLD THE FLAG, floating in zephyrs of 
high Heaven o’er the eternal capital of a Re- 
public, founded on the Rock of Righteousness, 
symbol of humanity’s fondest, dearest hope, 
forever proclaiming Justice, Human Brother- 
hood, throughout the land. 

BEHOLD THE FLAG, unstained, untar- 
nished, bejeweled, gleaming in darkest night, 
her triumphant march across ‘the centuries a 
path of light. Who dare touch with profaning 
hand this sleepless, majestic Guardian of an 
ardent people, strong, brave, free? 

BEHOLD THE FLAG, inspiration of a 
mighty race, mingling in sentiment of children, 
native to her soil undefiled, and lovers of lib- 
erty from every clime, seeking naught but 
the common good, yearning to serve mankind 
’neath sheltering Aegis of the Red, White 
and Blue. 

BEHOLD THE FLAG, immortalized by 
Washington, her beauteous folds spread from 
Gulf to Coast by Jefferson, borne aloft by 
Lincoln, in strife of heroes that united as one 
a Sisterhood of States and blended the Blue 
and Gray fires of patriotism preserving every 
star in the shining standard of national Sov- 
ereignty. May Old Glory, in all the flood of 
time, wave with undimmed radiance and in- 
creasing splendor o’er the fairest expanse of 
God’s earth. 

BEHOLD THE FLAG, precious, sublime In- 
heritance, benison of America’s faith, power, 
unity, sanctified by patriot Blood, we conse- 
crate anew in o’erflowing measure our hearts, 
our eager, willing service of hand and brain, 
to thy Defense and greater Glory. In the sun- 
light of thy glowing Colors, the moving story 
of Thy Past, wondrous promise of the Future, 
mayest thou, guided by the Heavenly Father, 
lead the Nations to loftier heights, nobler aims, 
worthier deeds, till the “sword is beaten into 
the plowshare” and Peace, benign, hallowed 
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Peace, dwells among all the sons of men in a 
World Republican. 

(Only eulogy of Old Glory officially approved 
by Daughters of American Revolution. Spread 
on the Congressional Record. Printed in Jour- 
nal of Kansas Legislature. First published in 
Topeka (Kan.) Capital, United States Sena- 
tor Author Capper, owner.) 





THANKSGIVING DAY 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 
—Kipling 

Thursday, November 29th will be Thanks- 
giving Day. The first observance of the day 
occurred more than three hundred years ago 
when the Pilgrims, in order to give expression 
to their gratitude for being privileged to 
gather their first harvest, arranged a feast 
and offered thanks to Almighty God. There 
were occasional periods between the Pilgrim 
feast and the Revolutionary War when simi- 
lar Thanksgiving celebrations were held but 
it was not until 1795 the practice was given 
national significance. In that year Washing- 
ton issued the first national Thanksgiving 
proclamation. 

The year 18638, mid-period of the Civil War, 
marks the beginning of the practice as an 
annual event. From that year every President 
has issued an annual Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion and the Governors have issued similar 
proclamations in the various Commonwealths. 

Thanksgiving Day is one that should be 
filled with meaning to the child. It, in par- 
ticular, is a time to give thanks to God for the 
blessings we enjoy; it is a harvest feast time, 
a home coming time—a sacred time. 

Through the exercises which schools arrange 
each year opportunity is offered to develop 
the interesting historical origin of the day 
and its deep significance. Programs may be 
enriched by including tableaux, pantomimes, 
and playlets. Subjects that lend themselves 
readily to projects of this type are: 


= — Going to Thanksgiving at Home 


urc Thanksgiving — past and 
Miles Standish and His present 
Warriors Harvest Time 
An Indian Camp A Country Dance 
Priscilla and John Alden The _ Pilgrims’ Town 
A Husking Bee Meeting 


There is a wealth of material in the poems, 
prose selections and quotations on Thanks- 
giving to be found in books that should form 
part of our school libraries. 

Every standard music course contains suit- 
able music for Thanksgiving programs. The 
patriotic selections should be given a large 
place, since Thanksgiving is a purely American 
development and a time for cultivating patri- 
otic feeling. Thanksgiving cantatas or oper- 
ettas are among the larger musical projects. 

Featured in every program should be the 
reading of the proclamation of the Governor 
of the State and the President of the United 
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States. Added interest will be given by the 
reading of Washington’s proclamation. 

There are other practices that can be ap- 
propriately introduced. Children should be 
given opportunity to experience that glow of 
heart which gives the feeling that “it is more 
blessed to give than receive.” Remembering 
the poor, visiting the sick, sympathizing with 
the afflicted and those confined in institutions 
are sacred praetices. Schools can render a 
real Thanksgiving service by co-operating with 
welfare organizations. Burdens can be light- 
ened, pain and sorrow alleviated and gloom 
turned to sunshine through concerts by various 
clubs, orchestras, quartets and soloists. 


Give the heart’s best treasures; 
From fair nature learn. 
Give thy love and ask not, 
Wait not a return. 
And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 
With a double bounty 
God will give thee more. 
—Procter 


Suggestive material will be found in the 
syllabus of social studies and in the following: 


ORIGIN AND CELEBRATION 


A. M.—How to celebrate 

Christmas 

McSpadden—Book of holidays. 

Patten—The year’s festivals. 

Schauffler—Thanksgiving; its origin, celebration and sig- 
nificance. 

Blaisdell—The first Thanksgiving. 
merican history.) 

Guerber, H. A.—The first American Thanksgiving. (In 
her story of the thirteen colonies, pp. 113-117.) 

setae first Thanksgiving. (In her stories of 
he Pilgrims.) 

Wiggin—The first Thanksgiving. (In her Story Hour.) 


STORIES 
Olcott—Good Stories for Great Holidays. 
Aig at Su Book of Thanksgiving Stories. 
Howells, W. D.—The Pumpkin Glory. (In his Christmas 
i Day.) 
Howells, W. D.— Turkey's Turning the Tables. (See his 
Christmas Every Day, p. 23-47. 
Warner, = D.—Coming of Thanksgiving. (See his Being 


Boy.) 
POEMS 

Gowdy—Special Days in School, with literary selections. 
LeRow—Pieces for Every Occasion. 
O’Neill—Recitations for Assembly and Classroom. 
Persons—Our County in Poem and Verse. 
Re wen and Deeds. 
Riley, J Bf hanksgiving. (See his Greenfields, p. 181- 
Riley, J. W.—When the Frost Is on the Pumpkin. (See 

his Neighborly Poems, p. 16, 17.) 


Thanksgiving in Poetry. Compiled by Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh. 


PLAYS 
Lutkenhaus—Thanksgiving Day—1696. 
Creevey—A Thanksgiving Dream. (In Harper’s Book of 
Little Plays.) 
Johnston & Barnum—The First Thanksgiving Day. (In 
their Book of Plays for Little Actors.) 


Kellog, Thanksgiving and 


(In his stories from 





NOTICE 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS: The Modern 
Language Journal rate is one dollar in com- 
bination with the Pennsylvania State Modern 
Language Association, not with the Pennsyl- 
yania State Education Association, 
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WILSON COLLEGE DEDICATES LORTZ 
SCIENCE BUILDING 


The opening exercise at Wilson College in 
September was the dedication of Lortz Science 
Building. President Warfield directed the ex- 
ercises and Dr. John B. Laird, president of 
the board of trustees, and other members of 
the board were present. The academic pro- 
cession, led by a band of Scotch pipers, pro- 
ceeded to the auditorium of Thomson Hall 
where Dr. Louis M. Dennis, professor of chem- 
istry in Cornell University, addressed the as- 
sembly on the nature and value of chemistry 
as an educational discipline. 

After the address the pipers led the proces- 
sion to the new building where President Laird 
of the board of trustees spoke briefly of the 
debt of the college to John Lortz. By his will 
the college received $30,000, subject to the life 
estate of his wife, for erecting a building for 
instruction in the natural sciences and his 
residuary estate for the maintenance of the 
building and the instruction given therein. 

The sum was found inadequate at present 
prices so additions were made from annual 
contributions of the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

The building is fireproof and contains two 
large lecture rooms, two smaller recitation 
rooms, four laboratories and offices. 

The ventilating system was worked out with 
assistance from professors of chemistry at 
Cornell, Vassar and Ohio State Universities. 
The building on a knoll near the Conococheague 
Creek is an ornament to the campus as well as 
an addition to the equipment of the college. 


THE POTTER 
M. LOUISE MIZEN 


I am a potter 
And fine is the clay of my working. 
True and smooth-running must be my wheel, 
Pure and glowing my fire; 
Plastic, the clay in my hands 
Receives in itself every impress}; 
Strange, the clay in my hands 
Makes impress ineffaceable ever. 
Finely, carefully, lovingly 
My hands must fashion this vessel; 
Gently, gently, delicately 
Must the turning wheel smooth it; 
Deeply, warmly, not searing, 
My fire must burn it to glazing. 
ITamapotter ~_— 
My clay is the mind of a child, 
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AWARD FOR SECOND NATIONAL 
SAFETY ESSAY CONTEST 


The third National Safety Essay Contest is 
now open (October JOURNAL). The Highway 
Education Board have announced that from 
400,000 essays written last year that of Theo- 
dora Poole of Pontiac, Michigan has been 
judged the best. She will receive a gold watch 
and a trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid. The reviewing committee included Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, President, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association, Phil- 
adelphia. The prize essay follows: 


My Share in Making the Highways Safe 
BY THEODORA POOLE 
Pontiac, Michigan 

In a game each person has his part to play. 
Let us think of the task of making a nation 
safe as a game in which each has his place 
to fill and his bit to do. 

One might suppose we children have very 
little to do with the safety of our nation, but 
we are the coming generation and in our time 
shall uphold better and safer highways. 

As in a game, there are rules to follow. These 
things we must do: 

Always observe traffic before crossing a 
street. 

When walking on a road keep to the left to 
meet on-coming vehicles. 

Learn automobile signals to know what a 
motorist means to do. 

When alighting from a street car stand until 
sure of a safe way to the curb. 

Help those in need. 

Keep close to the curb when riding a bicycle, 
and give correct signals when turning. 

Thus we shall spread our safety interest and 
information. 

Now come the things we must not do, rules 
just as important if we are to play the safety 


ame. 

Don’t hurry! Most accidents are caused by 
the desire to save a few seconds. 

Never play in the streets nor dash before 
moving vehicles. 

Never jay-walk. 

Never steal rides. 
, Never make a blind dash across a thorough- 
are. 

Never stand in the street while waiting for 
a car—you are safer on the curb. One cannot 
always stand on his rights. 


A child’s part in this Safety Game is to keep 
from being “tagged” by an automobile. In 
the many automobile accidents in which the 
driver is blameless, a pitifully large number 
of children are victims. 


Then there are always drivers who consider 
that responsibility ceases with the tooting of 
the horn. Since we stand less firmly than a 
telephone pole we had better be out of their 
way. 

Our Code is a Code of Honor. Nobody can 
make us play fair. Our schools foster ath- 
letics to encourage clean effort. More im- 
portant than ordinary athletics is the game in 
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which we save the sorrow of accidents and 
loss of life. If I could feel that by joining 
this Safety Team I had saved one little child, 
I would consider my effort better spent than 
if I had won highest honors in athletics. 

These things children can do. It is because 
of the splendid foresight of our elders that we 
are having these things laid before us while we 
are of an age when it is easy to learn. Much 
time, money and thought are being spent to 
teach us safer ways. And if we become men 
and women who think safety and act sanely 
we shall have a nation of happier and safer 
people. 

“ALWAYS BE CAREFUL.” 





PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL FOREST 


A new national forest, to be known as the 
Allegheny, has been created in Pennsylvania 
pursuant to a presidential proclamation dated 
September 24. This is the first national forest 
to be created during President Coolidge’s ad- 
ministration, and brings the total number of 
forests under the supervision of the United 
States department of agriculture up to 146, 
embracing a total net area of 157,337,000 


acres. 

The Allegheny national forest is also the 
first forest under federal control to be estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, although that state has 
several state forests and has always been 
one of the foremost states in forest conser- 
vation, watershed and game protection and for- 
estry practices. 

Unlike the national fcrests which were cre- 
ated out of the public domain, this newly cre- 
ated forest is to be built up entirely of lands to 
be purchased from private owners. About 
100,000 acres are now under purchase agree- 
ment. The outside boundaries embrace an area 
of about 740,000 acres in Warren, McKean, 
Forest and Elk counties. This acreage is situ- 
ated on the watershed of the Allegheny river, 
a tributary of the Ohio river and a troublesome 
factor in the frequently recurring floods which 
menace navigation, industry, property and lives 
in the region centering at Pittsburgh. 

Agriculture officials state there is probably 
no other section in the United States where 


forest resources are as closely utilized as in this 


region. Virtually all forest growth down to 
two-inch diameters can be used, making it 
possible to dispose not only of mature trees for 
lumber, structural timbers and railroad ties, 
but also of the limbs and small branches for 
manufacture of charcoal, wood alcohol and oth- 
er by-products. 

The region as a whole has been closely cut 
and has been repeatedly devastated by fires. 
Possibilities for future timber growth are well 
illustrated, however, by a magnificent stand of 
virgin white pine timber which is still to be 
found in one section of the new forest. 





William Jennings Bryan is most religious 
when he is discussing politics and least re- 
ligious when he is discussing’ religion.—Glenn 
Frank in Century Magazine. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES— 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


(Continued from page 152) 
general level of intelligence, but also in giving 
full play to the development of leadership. 
Success is dependent not only upon the 
establishment of this relation between science 
and art in education; but in rural districts 
upon the consolidation of schools, in order to 
obtain units of organization large enough to 
permit the refinements of gradation and classi- 
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fication of pupils and the variety of courses 
of instruction essential to the proper treatment 
of the individual. 


Lengthening of the school term may confer 
temporal equality of educational opportunity 
upon the rural boy or girl, but the rural pupil 
cannot secure even a faint approximation to 
actual equality of the opportunity accorded the 
urban pupil, until concentration of numbers 
in adequately equipped centers provides the 
practical means for its realization. 





HOW THE STATES GOT THEIR NAMES 














Name Probable Origin and Meaning Popular Name Flower or Symbol 
Alabama.......... From the Creek Indian word meaning ‘‘place of rest” or from 
Tame Of ANDGMis TMIGNS. bs 6ccccckccmnceencecesceas eee se Cotton State... 6555s Golden-rod 
, 0 eee ee Indian name meaning “place of emall spritign’’ .......<-.<.cccsvecvocwecescocvecescesete Giant Cactus 
AIESUOES. ow 60-5. Name of Indian tribe, meaning unknown................... Oa CRO. cc oe ce aol Apple Blossom 
California........ From the name of a fabled island in Spanish romance or from 
caliento fornio (hot furnace), first applied to lower CaliforniaGolden State........... Golden Poppy 
Colerado.......... Spanish word meaning “reddish colored”’ first given to the river Centennial State....... Columbine 
Connecticut...... Connecticut river, originally called by the Indians ‘‘Quonokta- 
CO MR RI oo oid ca ee Pum cek eeu eunuweeewaes Nutmeg State.......... Mountain Laurel 
Delaware......... From Lord de la Warr, first Governor of Virginia............ Blue Hen State......... Peach Blossom 
I From “Pascua Florida,’’ Spanish for Easter Sunday (Flowery 
MN iA ia ede ak CEU iene rE be REESE BEE RR OR Everglade State........ Orange Blossom 
GOONS. ee sce ccs In joer of King George II of England...................-- Cracker State or Empire 
State of the South....Cherokee Rose 
LC 1 7 ae a Iidian name meaning “gem of the miountaina’’. «0.0.0 cccccccscngacsecccsnteeveates Syringa 
Illinois . Indian tribe, Illini (‘‘men’’), French ending.......... . Prairie or sucker State. . Violet 
Indiana Formed by adding ‘‘a’’ to Indian (‘‘land of Indians” Hoosier State.......... Carnation 
Wt aa <a wen eeet Indian name meaning “‘sleepy waters,”’ first applied to the Iowa 
ta She Edt s xh a tkn's baw delbhecede werd i eene wea ewns Hawkeye State......... Wild Rose 
MSS cuss 036 From Indian tribe, kanzas, meaning ‘‘wind people’’.......... Jayhawker or Sunflower 
err eccuwewe wees Sunflower 
Kentucky......... Probably from ‘‘Kentake,’’ Indian name meaning ‘‘meadow 
ack pnw hk ceed ede ee ee nae en teens Blue grass State........ Trumpet vine 
Louisiana......... “Land of Louis” in honor of King Louis XIV of France... ....Pelican State........... Magnolia 
[RPE Perhaps from the province of France; styled ‘Province of 
Maine”’ in charter of 1622, or because it was called part of the 
“meypmetande’ of Mew Bagtand...........ccccccccccecces Pine Tree State........ Pine cone 
Maryland......... In honor of Queen Henrietta Maria of England.............. Old Line State......... Black-eyed Susan 
Massachusetts... . Name of tribe of Indians, originally given to bay, meaning“ place 
So dices. 6.4 tis b Wa oy hace 0 bk ace oe Ae ee ee Old Bay State.......... 
Michigan......... From the Indian word meaning “great lake” or ‘“‘great water’’. Wolverine State........ Apple Blossom 
Minnesota........ Indian name meaning “clouded NUNN a cain hun nde cond xo ase Gopher State........... Moccasin 
Mississippi........From Indian word meaning “gathering of all the waters’’ or 
TEE ciel s Pees chee atance hone cue eae Bayou Gtete. «6.0.55... Magnolia 
Missourl..... 2.0.00 Indian word meaning ‘‘ big muddy stream’’. avs IS ows Sntbes Golden-rod 
Montana......... NE Nr ak kG, ods obra Sle aR haa Treasure State Bitter root 
Nebraska......... Sioux Indian name meaning ‘‘shallow water Tree-planter State...... Golden-rod 
Le gt a ES ERR i GEES Spa ne ener ren Sagebrush or Silver State Sagebrush 
New Hampshire...From the county of ‘‘Hants” or ‘‘Hampshire,”” England....... Granite State... 
New Jersey....... From island of Jersey in the English channel................ Garett StAtes. 625 cscs. Sugar maple tree 
New Mexico....... Pram the Inceem mame “Ment, om Aste Givinlty. .. ... oo. ccc ccciccnsccccevcscess Cactus 
New York......... In honor of the Duke of York, afterward James II of England Empire State.......... Rose 
North Carolina... .‘‘Land of Charles’’ in honor of Charles II of England.......... Old North State or Tar 
pn Peers Daisy 
Pg Dakota.....Indian name of confederate Sioux tribes, PENA ees ccecess Flickertail State........ Wild | Prairie Rose 
Eerusnecues cae Indian name meaning “beautiful, eee lll 
Gaui Raenaees Choctaw Indian name meaning “red people”... ..... <<. ccesicaeccanesecessenscneses Mistletoe 
GE Ss dshcd suns From name at first given to Columbia river and popularized in 
Bryant’s ““Thanatopsis”’ eh nee eee ae a g6 Al eee eee ed Beaver State........... Oregon grape 
Pennsylvania..... Latin — for “‘Penn’s Woods” in honor of its founder William 
RO RES 6 ian Oi See eee oe en eS en ee ene eet eystone State......... 
Rhode Island..... From the Dutch “‘roode eylandt” meaning ‘“‘red island"’....... Little Rhody........... Violet 
SOuUGi GC erGn®. . See NOSED CANOHNA 6. ccc csicedscnesscevesieecvpeecsenanee’s Palmetto State......... 


South Dakota.... 


CE IGE ERAN 6 65d cock ce dcagdacneses 






. .Sunshine State..........Pasque flower 


Tennessee. ...... - Indian name for Tennessee river meaning ‘‘crooked river’’..... Big Bend State......... 
LO eee Named from the Texas tribe of Indians,.................... Lone Star State........ Bluebonnet 
i eee From the Ute tribe of Indians Gunna sad ke adam ae dace iad Salt Lake State......... Sego Lily 
Vermont.......... French name meaning “green WIN ooo vote we ccweecoves Green Mountain State. . Red clover 
WIEN, 6.605502. From the ‘‘Virgin Queen” Elizabeth of England............. The Old Dominion...... 
Washington...... In honor of George Washington................00eeeeeeeeee Evergreen State........ Rhododendron 
Weeies Wn eee .-< GEO VINNIE 6 a colin sc wre treater ein de eknle nome ematia’ OUswals gua’ Panhandle State........ Rhododendron 
Wisconsin........ Indian name of uncertain meaning; perhaps “‘wild rushing river’’ : 
or “meeting place of the rivers”. .........-.000sseeceees- Badger State........6- Violet 
Wyoming......... From Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania (Scene of the Indian j r 
SE NE cere bred ecendectadesbnaachuennvanens Equality State......... Indian paint-brush 


—Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


EXTENSION WORK FOR CREDIT 


The Department of Public Instruction is 
highly appreciative of the vigorous and sym- 
pathetic cooperation which colleges and uni- 
versities have rendered in assisting the plans 
of this Department for the further and better 
training of teachers in service in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. Our figures 
show that over 25,000 .Pennsylvania teachers 
took some form of further training in the vari- 
ous sessions this past summer and that some 
18,000 accepted the opportunities offered by 
the extension courses given in connection with 
many of the normal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of the State last winter. This is 
very gratifying and evidence on the one hand 
of a fine spirit of cooperation on the part 
of the institutions, and on the other of real 
_ professional advancement on the part of the 
teachers. 


A note of warning must be sounded at this 
point however, to guard against a possible 
lewering of the standard of work required in 
these courses. It is important that institutions 
offering extension courses to teachers in ser- 
vice shall require of such students the satisfac- 
tory completion of all courses for which credit 
is given on the same standards both as to 
quality and quantity of work done, that apply 
in the same institution for regular students 
in residence during the academic year. 

The Department has, therefore, set up cer- 
tain requirements for extension work to be 
offered for credit toward State teacher certifi- 
cation. 


The Department will be glad to have this 
communication called to the attention of your 
director of extension courses and to have the 
benefit of his suggestions and criticisms for 
developing in time a _ thoroughly qualified 
teacher for every classroom in Pennsylvania. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE BECHT. 


Requirements For Extension Work to be Of- 
fered For Credit Toward State Teacher 
Certification 


1. All courses must be given under the 
direct authority and control of a normal school, 
college, university or other institution approv- 
ed by the State Council of Education. 


2. All courses must be of post-high-school 
grade and similar to or comparable to courses 
offered in the regular sessions of such insti- 
tutions. 


3. All instructors must be members of the 
regular faculty or have qualifications requisite 
for such membership. 


4, All students who are candidates for 
credit must meet the regular entrance require- 
ments of the institution. 


5. The requirements for the satisfactory 
completion of any course shall be the same as 


has been set up by the institution for the sat- 
isfactory completion of courses pursued by 
students in regular residence at the institution. 


6. Furthermore, instructors must require 
for each course either a final examination, two 
or more written tests during the course, or the 
preparation of a written paper on some phase 
of the course work; the papers in any or all 
of these cases shall be available for review by 
the proper authorities in the case of any 
student offering the completion of such course 
or courses for credit toward State teacher cer- 
tification. 


7. All courses shall be organized at the rate 
of not less than fifteen sixty-minute class hours 
for each semester hour of credit. 


8. Not more than six semester hours of 
credit will be allowed for work done in any one 
semester by a student who, during such term, 
is a regularly employed teacher. 


9. Inasmuch as there are certain inherent 
evils in connection with extramural courses 
due to the financial arrangements which are 
frequently made therefor, it is suggested that 
all student fees required for such courses be 
paid wholly and directly to the treasury of the 
institution and that the instructor be compen- 
sated by a fixed sum to be agreed upon between 
the instructor and the institution and deter- 
mined in advance and which shall have no rela- 
tionship to the enrollment of the classes. 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


The Pre-Professional Credentials Bureau 
conducted examinations in January, June and 
August at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton 
and Harrisburg for students whose credentials 
did not meet the State preliminary require- 
ments and who desired to study dentistry, 
pharmacy, osteopathy, optometry, etc. In the 
three examinations held, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-eight candidates were exam- 
ined. The deficiences of these students, it 
was found, were caused by their failure to 
take college preparatory courses or to complete 
a standard high school course. The next ex- 
amination will be held at the above cities Feb- 
ruary 6, 7, 8. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1924 
8:00—Physiology & Hy- 
giene 
Plane Geometry 
10:00—English I 
erman I 
12:00—Biology 
mmercial Law 


12:00—Economics* 
2:00—Chemistry 
European History 
4:00—Civics 
FEBRUARY 8, 1924 
8:00—Social Problems 
10:00—English III 


fs F Latin 
2:00—American History per ee : 
4:00—Economic Geogra- 12:00 yA sg yoga ed 
Piyetes ratics 
y 2:00—English IV 


Spanish I 
4:00—Arithmetic 
General Science 


FEBRUARY 7, 1924 
8 :00—Salesmanship 
10:00—English II 
French I 





* Economics discontinued after March Ist, 1924 
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BOARDS AND INSTITUTIONS’ RE- 
CENTLY PLACED UNDER THE 
JURISDICTION OF DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION 


Act No. 274, known as the Administrative 
Code, which was passed by the last Legisla- 
ture,-places the fiscal control of the following 
Boards and Institutions under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Public Instruction: 

State Board of Censors 

Public School Employes Retirement Board 

Pennsylvania Historical Commission 

Library and Museum 


State Board of Medical Education and Li- . 


censure 
State Board of Pharmacy 
State Dental Council and Examining Board 
State Board of Optometrical Examiners 
State Board of Osteopathic Examiners 
State Board of Examiners for the Registra- 
tion of Nurses 
State Board of Undertakers 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examin- 


ers 

State Board for the Examining of Public 
Accountants 

State Board of Registration of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors 

State Board of Examiners of Architects 


Anthracite Mine Inspectors’ Examining 
Board 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors’ Examining 
Board 


Board of Trustees of Home of Training in 
Speech of Deaf Children 

Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania State 
Oral School for Deaf 

Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania Soldiers 
Orphan School 

Pennsylvania Institution for Blind 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for Blind 

Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf and Dumb 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf 
and Dumb 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural 
School 

National Farm School 

Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 





STATE FARM PRODUCTS SHOW 


A prominent feature of the State Farm Pro- 
ducts Show, January 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 1924, 
Harrisburg, Pa. will be the boys’ and girls’ 
classes for exhibits of corn, potatoes, eggs 
etc. All who participate in this contest will 
be benefited by it. Any boy or girl in Pennsy]l- 
vania interested can obtain full particulars by 
writing to the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Harrisburg, Pa., for the premium list. 





The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in co-operation with County and District Su- 
perintendents, is arranging for a conference in 
Harrisburg sometime in November to consider 
problems in administration. 
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CONFERENCES FOR SCHOOL NURSES 


The Bureau of Health Education of the 
State Department of Public Instruction is 
planning a series of conferences for school 
nurses during the months of November and 
December. At these conferences members of 
the State Health Department will discuss the 
question of communicable diseases and their 
control; Dr. Maxfield of the Bureau of Special 
Education will take up the matter of the rela- 
tion of physical condition to mental efficiency; 
and members of the Health Education Bureau 
will discuss physical examination of children, 
school hygiene, technique of school nursing 
and related topics. 

Not only nurses doing school work, but 
school physicians, dental hygienists, superin- 
tendents of schools, members of boards of edu- 
cation and members of parent-teacher associa- 
tions are urged to attend these conferences. 

The list of places and dates is as follows: 


WANECN cc exe ccna November 5-6 
New Castle ........ November 8-9 
Washington ........ November 12-13 
Johnstown ..<65.6+0< November 15-16 
Williamsport ....... November 19-20 
Serantom: 20466600 oe November 22-23 
Allentewh: 2.6.6.0: December 3-4 
West Chester ....... December 6-7 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENT 


The enrollment in the several state normal 
schools for the current school. year shows a 
very gratifying increase over the enrollment 
for last year which was itself the largest in 
the history of the schools. The more generous 
provision which has been made for teachers by 
recent acts of the Legislature and the higher 
standards which have been set for the teaching 
profession, are evidently bearing fruit in re- 
newed interest in the teaching profession on 
the part of young men and young women. 

The state normal school enrollment for 1922- 
23 was 6,112 and for 1923-24 is 6,607, an in- 
crease of approximately 500 over last ‘year. 
The enrollment for the several we" wan 


BiCOMGEOs «oes odccciacuees 00 
CAINONRED 65 wicacwanceceaens 313 
CHAGNEE ccc c cise cccnveewsees *122 
CIO ri ccic cane nee ds wes vetdus 250 
East Stroudsburg .......... 470 
ONO oar 5 tea sce oieracoae aioe 407 
RMN sis 5 Sore Secale ocuowuees 946 
WRI eb iccnccewasdee ctacers *375 
OM PERN. as cco cecsewanees 212 
RMN gore 36 nace acim a eo a 499 
DRIMGUIUIO cs niece x ce viccwie casas 400 
MHIIPOUBDUED febcicic ce cseiccicws *570 
Siinpere Hoek | < 6cciciscweecces 527 
With GneeGeN osec cctecwreceas 986 

Weta tis desidin twa waioacts 6607 

*Estimated. 





“And it came to pass that after awhile the 
artist was forgotten but the work lived.” 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE CERTIFI- 
CATES AND SEALS 


Issued by the Attendance Bureau, Department 
of Public Instruction, for the Year 1922-23 


Number of certificates issued in dis- 
tricts under the supervision of a dis- 
trict, superintendent 

Number of seals issued in districts un- 
der the supervision of a district su- 
perintendent 

Number of certificates issued in dis- 
tricts under the supervision of a 
county superintendent 

Number of seals issued in districts un- 
der the supervision of a county super- 
intendent 

Total number of certificates issued.. 82,518 

Total number of seals issued......... 20,988 

Total reported as being neither tardy 
AGT RPSHOTAG ~soips avis: se $-b-0. Sakae ioreeysuntelavons 103,506 
Pupils who were perfect in attendance in 

1922 and also in 1923 received a seal to add 

to their certificate granted in 1922 and did not 

receive a certificate for 1923. 


33,151 


ee 


11,901 


49,367 


Ce ry 


Cr 





HARDING’S CREED OF SUCCESS 


Pasted on the Wall of the Editorial Room of 
His Newspaper, the Marion Star 

Following is the text of the creed: 

“Remember there are two sides to every 
question. Get both. 

“Be truthful. 

“Get the facts. Mistakes are inevitable, but 
strive for accuracy. I would rather have one 
story exactly right than 100 half wrong. 

“Be decent. Be fair. Be generous. 

“Boost—don’t knock. There’s good in every- 
body. Bring out the good in everybody, and 
never needlessly hurt the feelings of anybody. 

“In reporting a political gathering, get the 
facts; tell the story as it is, not as you would 
like to have it. 

“Treat all parties alike. If there’s any poli- 
tics to be played, we will play it in our edi- 
torial columns. 

“Treat all religious matters reverently. 

“If it can possibly be avoided, never bring 
ignominy to an innocent woman or child in 
telling of the misdeeds or misfortune of a rela- 
tive. Don’t wait to be asked, but do it without 
the asking. 

“And, above ali, be clean. Never let a dirty 
word or suggestive story get into type. 

“I want this paper so conducted that it can 
go into any home without destroying the inno- 
cence of any child.”—Colorado School Journal. 





OBITUARY 


William Murray Jackson of Apollo was in- 
stantly killed September 1 when hit by a pas- 
senger train. Mr. Jackson was a graduate of 
the Leechburg Academy and Edinboro Normal. 
He was assistant principal and principal in 
the schools of Apollo, Leechburg and Freeport 
and served as superintendent of Armstrong 
county schools from 1893 to 1899. In later 


years he was engaged in the insurance and 
real estate business. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. By C. A. 
Henderson. 308 pp. George H. Doran 
Company. 

The author presents in a non-technical way 
the practical results in the fields of psychology 
vital to the welfare of the business man, first of 
all a man that, among other things, is in busi- 
ness. The text discusses the psychology of the 
progress toward a vigorous life whose major 
efficiency is business. Interesting to the gen- 
eral reader or the student. For the benefit 
of the latter outlines, notes and exercises for 
study are given. Contains a good discussion 
of the meaning, value of and means to person- 
ality. 


ACTUA: BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. By P. H. 
Deffendall. 267 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.20. 

A text for commercial classes. The out- 
standing merits of the book are its adaptation 
to the project method, practical content, sim- 
plicity, elimination of hackneyed phrases and 
its use of scientific salesmanship as a basis for 
letter writing. Letters are studied by types. 
Each type is analyzed for details necessary 
for clearness and force. Drill on the correct 
use of words is introduced. 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE. By Amy 
Weaver. General Manager Weaver Em- 
ployment Service, New York City. Ginn 
and Company. 144 pp. 


This text on office practice for commercial 
classes treats the advantages of different filing 
systems, purchasing systems and the details 
of office work. Office service, desk efficiency 
and the qualities that make for success in 
business are discussed in a way that will help 
students about to enter business. 


LITERATURE FRANCAISE. By Firmin Roz and 
Leopold Cardon. 3383 pp. _ Illustrated. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 


This French literature text, written by a 
Frenchman for Americans, has the advantage 
of presenting the French literary viewpoint. 
The great literary periods of the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, Louis XVII, Louis XVIII, 
etc., are subdivided into chapters dealing with 
the different kinds of literature, thus keeping 
literary types distinct. A questionnaire ap- 
pendix contains review questions for each chap- 
ter. Directions for the study of a play and 
historical and biographical notes are included. 


UN JEUNE LEGIONNAIRE. By Albert Erlande. 
Illustrated. 144 pp. Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 


A story by a contemporary French novelist 
for early second year reading. The story was 
written for classroom work in French and is 
simply constructed yet furnishes French idiom, 
history, customs and characteristics. The story 
deals with a French boy and his dog in the 
dramatic scenes of the recent World War. 
Appendices have questions on the text, listed 
idioms, notes and vocabularies. 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, By. Kenneth 
McKenzie and. Arthur Hamilton. Illus- 
= 295 pp. The Century Company. 


This grammar for beginners is adapted to 
either college or high school work. The small 
vocabulary of 800 words encourages the stu- 
dent to master it completely. Of the 59 les- 
sons, 8 are review and the first 4 treat pro- 
nunciation solely. An interesting feature of 
the text is that the exercises have a continuity 
of subject matter dealing with student life in 
an American university,—clothing, boarding- 
houses, classroom, football, ete. A grammati- 
cal appendix and vocabularies. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited by Archibald Rutledge, 
Head of the Department of English, Mer- 
cersburg Academy. [Illustrated. 250 pp. 
Ginn and Company. 76c. 

This edition of the quaint English tale is 
well edited for classroom work. The intro- 
duction discussing Goldsmith’s life and style is 
complete, interesting and—something much to 
be desired—not unduly long. The questions in 
the appendix bring out the historical back- 
ground of Goldsmith’s period and the social 
ideals and life of the time. The notes are sim- 
ple and clear. 


LONGMANS GREEN AND COMPANY are publish- 
ing three additional volumes in the Long- 
mans’ Class Books of English Literature 
Series: 

THE WANDERERS. By William Morris. 104 
pp. 56c. Contains an 8 page discussion 
of William Morris’ life and estimate of 
his work. Notes conclude the text. The 
text like the rest of the series is good type 
for reading. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. By E. F. 
Knight. Illustrated. 157 pp. 70c. A 
text which introduces students to the fas- 
cination of good books of travel. The 
author’s travels in Kashmir, Tibet and 
Gilgit are well told and enhanced by a 
map and interesting illustrations. 

THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
(Abridged.) By Fridtjof Nansen. Illus- 
trated. 148 pp. 70c. Nowadays it is the 
North and the Arctic regions that thrill 
the adventurous heart. This text built 
upon Nansen’s Diary satisfies the youth- 
ful love of adventure, is a source of worth- 
while information and a well-told narra- 
tive of travel and exploration. Hubert 
Gepp’s translation is simple and direct 
English worthy of the original Nansen 
account. : 


JUVENILE Music. Music education series. Com- 
piled by Thaddeus Giddings, Will Earhart, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, Elbridge W. Newton. 
oc, 176 pp. Ginn and Company. 
76c. 

The introduction is a delightful little poem 
which tells the children that 

“Life is set in a starry tune 
That ripples round us night and noon, 
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And echoes on through earth and air, 
Till we catch its cadence everywhere. 
*” * 


So this is why we have brought for you 

The songs that in at our window flew.” 
Illustrations which will delight the child, large 
and effective print, subjects of juvenile inter- 
est, worth-while poets and composers, and a 
careful adaptation of the scores for childish 
voices make a song book from which any child 
is fortunate to learn to sing. 


THE TEACHER’S STANDARD CLASS Book. Ar- 
ranged by John L. Foust. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
55e. 


Among the merits of this teacher’s record 
book are the following: (1) It is compact. and 
durably bound. (2) Has space for the records 
of 7 classes of 30 pupils each for a maximum 
year of 10 months with space for notation for 
each pupil every day of the week. (3) Special 
column at the right of each opening for enter- 
ing monthly grades. (4) Special space each 
week for written work and (5) Space for the 
semester summaries. 


How To TEACH A TRADE. By R. W. Selvidge, 
Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 111 pp. The Manual 
Arts Press. $1.00. 

The plan outlined in this text is that used 
in vocational training of soldiers during the 
World War. The method discussed states the 
problem definitely, supplies the student with 
the information and directions necessary for 
doing the work and develops in him the habit 
of carefully analyzing and planning any piece 
of work before doing it. Of especial interest 
to vocational teachers and men in industry. 


PusLic ScHooL Pusuicity. By Harlan Came- 
ron Hines and Robinson G. Jones. 72pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This text treats successfully those problems 
which all schoolmen must consider,—the need 
of public school publicity, what kind to employ. 
how much to use. The value of direct and 
indirect publicity methods is well handled. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION IN ENGLISH. By 
Louise C. Rusch. 88pp. The Plymouth 
Press. 

A suggestive booklet for the English teacher. 
The socialized recitations in composition, 
grammar, sentence structure, narrative and 
letter writing are not to be slavishly ‘copied but 
are illustrative material. They are verbatim 
reports of lessons and the reader is a “visitor” 
who will find new methods and suggestive ma- 
terial. The introduction is worth reading. 


LA FRANCE ET LES FRANCAIS. By M. S. Parg- 
ment. 371pp. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Part 1 of this French reader offers the stu- 
dent the important facts of French history and 
geography. Places of interest are discussed. 
Part 2 deals with the French people—their 
characteristics, customs, manners and amuse- 
ments. Part 3 discusses the French educa- 
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tional system, art, theatre, literature and sci- 
ence. In short, on concluding the text, the 
student should have a good idea of French 
background and French life. Exercises and 
maps facilitate conversation. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL 
Puysics. By N. Henry Black. 241 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 

The author’s aim in this manual is to avoid 
the purely mechanical method of working and 
recording experiment. The experiments are 
simple and represent a well-balanced course. 
The method is such as should create a spirit 
of scientific investigation in the students. A 
feature of each experiment is an introduction 
which relates the experiment to the student’s 
knowledge. This is followed by clear direc- 
tions and the experiment is concluded with 
questions on the application of the law in- 
volved. 65 experiments and appendix. 


First CouRSE IN ALGEBRA. By Edward I. 
Edgerton, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J., and Perry A. Carpenter. West 
High School, Rochester. N. Y. 392 pp. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.20. 

A simple and easy presentation of algebra 
in strict accord with the recommendations of 
the National Committee on the Reorganization 
of Mathematics in Secondary Education. The 
text follows closely the latest College Entrance 
Board requirements. The subjects follow in 
logical sequence and have a natural gradation 
with an abundance of illustrative examples 
from real life. Factoring is robbed of its ter- 
rors. Formulae and graphs are given large 
places. A most attractive feature is the por- 
traits of famous mathematicians. 


FarM WoopLaAnps. By James Berthold Berry, 
Forest Assistant, U. S. Forest Service. 
Edited by W. J. Spillman. 425 pp. Illus- 
trated. World Book Company. $2.00. 

A textbook for students of agriculture and 

a handbook for practical farmers and estate 
managers. The book covers practically every 
phase of forestry from the calculation of costs 
and profits to the inspirational effect of forests. 
Some of the subjects treated are: the utiliza- 
tion of waste land, the establishment of shelter 
belts, the planting cf eroded areas, the use 
and care of shade trees, wood products and 
by-products, taking stock of growing timber, 
the farm nursery and supervised practice. 


WHERE Our History Was Mabe. Book One. 
By John T. Foris, author of “Historic 
Shrines of America” and “On the Trail 
of the Pioneers.” 326 pp. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

In story form, the author makes the reader 
feel as if he were present when the events 
occurred. He pictures vividly the men and 
women who made our history and inspires the 
reader with a spirit of devotion to our country 
and a feeling of veneration for our heroes. 
The chapter headings are Relics of Long Ago. 
In the Days of Colony Building, Glimpses of 
France and Spain in America, Stories of Edu- 
cational Beginnings, In Colonial Homes and 
Stories of the Winning of Independence. 
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ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS WITH TABLES. By 
Miles A. Keasey, Head of Dept. of Mathe- 
matics, Drexel Institute, Phila., and Al- 
fred Kline and D. Allison MclIllhatten, In- 
structors in Drexel Institute Evening 
School. 263 illustrations. 8vo.. VIII+ 
342 pp. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. $3.50. 

This book covers all the mathematics essen- 
tial to engineering preparation between arith- 
metic and analytical geometry. It makes an 
easy transition from arithmetic to secondary 
mathematics and is a middle book between 
the practical mathematical treatise and the 
more elaborate college text. It represents the 
composite efforts of over thirty men actively 
interested in its preparation and is admirably 
adapted to the preparation of the busy stu- 
dent for a thorough engineering course. 


COMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE DISSECTION. By 
William H. Atwood. Director of Depart- 
ment of Biclogy. Milwaukee State Normal 
School. 58 illustrations. XI+ 248 pp. 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Co. $2.25. 

This text is “different” from other manuals 
in vertebrate anatomy in that it uses the “veri 
fication” method instead of the research or 
discovery method. “The structure is thus and 
so, find it to be so,” is the shortest, most accu- 
rate and most appreciated method of guidine 
students in laboratory work in this fast and 
furious twentieth century. Some of the types 
studied are the amphioxus, perch, frog, snake, 
turtle. pigeon and cat. 

Blakiston’s Son and Co. also publish 
Problems, Projects and Experiments in Bi- 
ology by the same author. 55 illustrations. 
12mo. VIII+ 106 pp. Cloth, $.96. 


How To EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. By Wil- 
liam A. McCall, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. XIV+ 281 pp. Macmillan 
Company. $2.60. 

The purpose of the book is to give a complete 
methodology of research from the selection of 
the problem to the conclusion of the research 
and is the first to deal adequately with pre- 
statistical procedure, i. e., methods of securing 
data to which to apply statistical procedure. 
Intelligent teachers who are not technical!v 
trained in experimental methods may read this 
book understandingly, as it is not highly tech- 
nical and may safely undertake experimenta- 
tion, using the book as a guide. The formulae 
and diagrams are made easily intelligible by 
concrete examples. 


RuRAL ScHooL MANAGEMENT. By Ina G. 
Barnes, .Rural School Supervisor, La 
Grange County, La Grange, Ind. XV+ 
303 pp. 16 illustrations. Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

The author has restricted the text to one 
phase of rural education, viz., management. 
which she defines as “that directing of school 
affairs which results in the largest gains in 
practical knowledge and skill, useful habits 
and desirable feelings, with the least possible 
friction and waste.” The book is intended for 
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use as a textbook in county training schools, 
normal training classes of high schools and 
short courses for rural teachers in normal 
schools or summer sessions. 


Community Civics. By Grace A. Turkington, 
560 pp. + XXIII. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Company. 

Here is a textbook that it is a pleasure and 
an inspiration to read. Few books make the 
appeal to the idealism of youth that we find 
here. The author says in her introduction 
that her purpose is not to furnish facts but 
to supply readers with ideas and information 
that will help them live the kind of life that 
will advance the welfare of the nation, and 
she keeps her promise. The chapter headings 
are suggestive: America a Nation of Homes: 
Where Work Meets Home, The Highest Title 
in America; The Kind of Leaders America 
Has; Where Youth Dwells; Learning After 
School Days are Over: Making America Pros- 
perous; Making America Beautiful; The Out- 
side World in America, etc. The text is boun- 
tifully and beautifully illustrated. The illus- 
trations carry such epigrams as these: Every 
worker who masters his trade has an opportu- 
nitv to think out an invention or a plan for 
improving it. No prince ever had such wealth 
of advantages as the modern college student 
has. Whenever a crowd becomes a mob, the 
people are being driven, not led. In the early 
days space was the one thing in America to be 
had for nothing. Leisure is time spent in 
doing things, not in idleness. Laws that legis- 
latures pass are as interesting as stories, for 
they make happy homes possible. 


TExT Book IN CITIZENSHIP. By R. O. Hughes, 
Peabody High School. Pittsburgh. 748 pp. 
Illustrated. Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 

One of the excellent texts on civics that this 

fall is bringing out. The work is adapted to 
upper junior or lower senior high school. All 
facts are related to the essential factors, citi- 
zenship and social living. Features worthy of 
note are thought producing questions inserted 
in the text, illustrations which actually illus- 
trate the text, special topics for project study. 
The text is a guide for thought and study 
rather than a reservoir of information. The 
author has the happy faculty of keeping the 
juvenile student and his outlook in mind. The 
style is simple, direct and related to child in- 
terests. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Frederick G. Bonser and Lois Coffey 
Mossman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Illustrated. 491 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Part I presents principles for the organiza- 
tion and teaching of industrial arts. Part IT 
applies these principles to suggested studies 
or activities, such as a study of foods, of 
clothing, of shelter, of utensils, of records and 
of tools and machines. The concluding chap- 
ter gives a history of the use of materials in 
teaching in America. The work is adapted to 
the conditions of both rural and city schools. 
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At the end of many sections are “Desirable 
outcomes” for the different grades, showing 
what the teacher should expect from the work 
covered. Abundant illustrations add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the text. 


IN THE NorTH Woops OF MAINE. 
Thomas. Illustrated. 109 pp. 
Book Company. 88c. 

This is the fourth volume in the Pioneer 
Life Series. A story of two Maine boys who 
spent a winter hunting and trapping in the 
wilderness. - Attractive line drawings by H. 
Boylston Dummer portray animal life, as well 
as the camp life. The appendix contains brief 
descriptions and sketches of some of the im- 
portant northern animals. Excellent supple- 
mentary reading for the upper grades. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE Micrope. By Arthur 
Isaac Kendall, Dean of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, XVIII+ 
231. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston. $2.50. 

In simple language the author gives in nar- 
rative form the work of the friendly and the 
unfriendly bacteria. The manuscript, which 
expanded into a book, was originally a story 
for the author’s daughter Alice, who as a high 
school student in General Science reached the 
conclusion that the world is teeming with 
deadly germs awaiting an opportunity to in- 
fect mankind. He shows that microbic action 
is for the most part beneficent and essential 
for the maintenance of the human species, not- 
withstanding the few harmful groups. A de- 
lightfully understandable book. 


By E. E. 
World 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

“PENNSYLVANIA’S CHILDREN,” number 28, pub- 

lished by the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1720 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, contains a good discus- 
sion of the all-year school. The plan of a 
twelve-months’ school has been adopted in 
Nashville, Tenn. and Newark, N. J. Those 
interested in a discussion of the subject should 
send to the above address for pamphlet 28. 


THE BUTTER AND CHEESE MARKETS OF METRO- 
POLITAN NEW YorK. A 20 page pamphlet 
by Charles F. Junod. The Bank of Amer- 
ica, Publishers, 44 Wall Street, New York. 

Discusses types of creameries, varieties of 
butter, prices and cheese production. Of in- 
terest to classes in dairy work. 


THE NATION’s SCHOOLS AND WHAT THEY NEED. 
By R. W. Lyon, Director of The Better 
Schools League, Inc., 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

A 13 page pamphlet in which the new league 
states its educational publicity program. 


THE GLEAM. A magazine of verse for young 
people. Published by Paul S. Nickerson, 
Box 321, Middleboro, Mass. for the School 
and Poetry Association. Sample copies 
15c. 


A carefully edited magazine that covers a 
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new field,—that of the poetic endeavors and 
interests of the secondary school student. Part 
of the magazine is devoted to poems submitted 
by high school students and part to a discus- 
sion of current poetry. Of interest to teach- 
ers of English. 


The Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C., has issued the following pamphlets which 
may be secured on request: 


TEACHING LOAD IN 136 City HIGH SCHOOLS. 6 
pp. City School Leaflet No. 9. The Penn- 
sylvania cities listed in the statistics are 
Wilkes-Barre, New Castle, South Pitts- 
burgh, Coatesville, Easton, Lebanon and 
Harrisburg. 


RURAL EDUCATION. By Katherine M. Cook. 35 
pp. Bulletin, 1923, No. 36. 


THE IOWA PLAN FOR TRAINING SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND TEACHERS FOR CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS. By Macy Campbell, Director of 
the Department of Rural Education, Iowa 
State Teachers College. 5 pp. Rural 
School Leaflet No. 17. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS OF WELD COUNTY, 
CoLoRADO. By C. G. Sargent, Professor of 
Rural Education, Colorado State Agri- 
cultural College. 11 pp. Rural School 
Leaflet No. 13. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS IN RANDOLPH 
CouUNTY, INDIANA. By O. H. Greist, 12 pp. 
Rural School Leaflet No. 12. 


MAIN STREETS OF THE NATION. By Florence C. 
Fox. 42 pp. Bulletin, 1928, No. 38. 
series of projects on highway transport 
for classes in geography, science, civics, 
history and literature in the elementary 
grades. 


THE GAME OF LIFE. By Mary Waddell. 14 pp. 
Lincoln-Lee Legion, Westerville, Ohio. 10c 
a copy. An analogy: playing the game of 
citizenship. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE SIMPLIFIED. By Mary 
Waddell. 15 pp. Lincoln-Lee Legion, 
Westerville, Ohio. 10c a copy. 


WorKERS’ EDUCATION. Published by the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau of America, 476 
West 24 Street, New York. 15c a copy. 


WORLD-WIDE EDUCATION FOR PEACE. Education- 
al Series, Pamphlet 111. 12 pp. National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 532 
17th Street, Washington, D. C. A report 
on the World Conference on Education 
in San Francisco, June 28-July 5, 1923. 


BOOKLET ON SCHOOL LUNCHES. Bureau of Edu- 

cation, Washington, D. C. Contains vari- 
ous bills of fare for the basket lunch, sug- 
gestions as to proper method of packing and 
recipes for sandwiches, salads, etc. Sugges- 
tive for mothers and teachers. 


The Extension Department of the Penn 
State Players of Penn State has issued the 
following bulletins: 


November, 1923 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. Bulletin No. 1, 16 pp. 
25c. Pamphlet after an introduction by 
the director of Penn State Players, Arthur C. 
Cloetingh, gives two lists, one of long plays 
and one of short plays, suitable for high school 
dramatics. Lists include explanatory notes. 


ORGANIZATION. Bulletin No. 2, 8 pp. 15¢. Ex- 
plains the officers necessary for dramatic 
organization and the duties of each officer. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Bulletin No. 4, 1923. 8 
pp. 85c. Selected lists of plays under vari- 
ous heads for children from 4 to 16 years old. 


COURSE OF STUDY AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR 
EVENING CLASSES IN BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINING. Bulletin No. 5. Series No. 3. By 

William Penn Loomes, Supervisor of Industrial 

Education. The purpose of the pamphlet is 

to assist school officials and teachers to pro- 

vide for the mine workers an educational pro- 
gram which will give the ambitious a chance 
for advancement. May be secured from the 

State Department of Public Instruction. 


AMERICANIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 

John J. Mahoney. Bulletin, 1923, No. 31. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 42 pp. 
This bulletin defines Americanization, gives 
its principles and policies, discusses what work 
some of the states are doing and gives inter- 
esting statistics. 


PRINCIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDU- 

CATION IN THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL 
ScHOOL. By Katherine M. Cook, Rural School 
Leaflet No. 18, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 9 pp. 5¢ a copy. Discussion of the 
possibilities of kindergarten work in the rural 
community. 


AN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM. By E. J. Ir- 

win. Bulletin, 1928, No. 30, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 60 pp. The 
Problem of Americanization and the agencies 
used in solving the problem. Helps available 
to teachers and the administration of plans of 
procedure are included. 


EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE. By Willard S. Small, 

Bulletin, 1928, No. 33, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 36 pp. Discussion of 
school health supervision, physical education 
and the work of the various organizations 
whose purpose is to promote hygiene. 


Book WEEK PROJECTS. By Blanch Graham 

Williams. 8 pp. National Association of 
Book Publishers, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Contains six project lessons which give oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and will react in 
keener appreciation for books,—includes work 
in clubs, on book lists, contests, program and 


‘a play. Suggestive bibliography. 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. The second year book. 
480 pp. Published by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. $1.50. Treats of the problem of the ele- 
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mentary school principal in the light of the 
testing movement. S. A. Courtis introduces 
the report with a history of the development 
of measurement tests and their value. The 
value of tests in arithmetic, spelling, reading 
and grammar, with tables and graphs to illus- 
trate the results are featured. An appendix 
lists the members of the department. 


A BRIEF MANUAL OF GAMES FOR ORGANIZED 

Piay. Adapted by Martha Travilla Speak- 
man. 39 pp. Bureau Publication No. 113. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 5c a copy. Method of 
teaching games, explanation of games for 
younger and older children, suggestive pro- 
grams and reference books make this a worth- 
while bulletin for teachers. 


PUBLICATIONS A list of pamphlets issued by 

the Children’s Bureau, The Department of 
Labor, on many subjects pertaining to chil- 
dren. 


BACKYARD PLAY GROUNDS. Folder No. 2. Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., gives material needed, use 
and approximate: cost of simple playground 
equipment. 





EDUCATIONAL FOLLIES OF ’23 
BY SOLOMON SAPP* 

This is a column of pragmatic pedagogic 
preachments or something for the good of the 
order. We ask no quarter and give none as 
it were. 

By this time we have the reports that Supt. 
Biz E. Body and Principal Knebb have told 
all of their teachers all of their faults from 
the trimming on their hats to their table man- 


ners. 

H. G. Wells says that we are on the verge 
of the dark ages. He must have been inspect- 
ing some of the schools we have heard about. 


Nearly every teacher in the 
State belongs to 
The Association. 
Are you in yet? 


Why all this noise about “better training 
for teachers” when what we need is better pay 
for the better teachers? 

There are teachers who never thought about 
joining the Association. Some people are dead 
but too lazy to lie down. 


A young but energetic home economics 
teacher was giving her first order to the village 
grocer. 

“T want some lard,” said the youthful peda- 


gogue. 
“Pail?” asked the gruff dispenser of edibles. 
“Oh, I didn’t know it came in shades,” the 
fair one replied. 


He is the dude that put the “profess” in 
professional. 





*Nobody takes any responsibility for what Solomon 
has to say. It is a Solomon Sapp column and Solomon 
alone is held responsible. 
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Some give 


Assassins are not all in jail. 
teachers sweet letters of recommendation to 
carry with them and then write letters where 
the teacher applies that look like Billy Sun- 
day’s description of Satan. 


The modern girl is in the same boat as 
Sampson, according to some School Boards. 
When she bobs her hair she loses her job. 


Gaston Gumshoe of Dubville, writes: 

“Well, Solomon, I aint never heired my 
veiws about these here dumbell teacher’s what 
is allus sending their cases of deportment to 
their principles to get them balled up with the 
public and the school plank. I dont see how no 
teacher expex us Supts. to take their part 
when the parents of the child has got influence 
in the town and with the plank members. As 
for me I knows that discretion is the better 
part of valor and I aint doing nawthin agin 
no members of the school board. You know 
me, Sol, I’m a hundred per cent for the people.” 

There are many experts who are busy com- 
puting the cost of education but who can com- 
pute the cost of Ignorance? 


If you are in the teaching profession because 
you can earn more money there than in any 
other position, you are the kind of a teacher 
the public deserves. But you are not the kind 
of a teacher the children deserve. 

In some schools bobbed haired teachers are 
banned. Does this apply to men also? Well, 
girls, Solomon is still your friend. 

This proves the fossils are not all dead ‘yet. 

The merchant who advertizes in your JOUR- 
NAL proves that he wants your business; oth- 
ers just want it. 

The wolves bay at the moon and the dogs 
bark at the parade. If you never make any 
enemies you never make any friends. 

For some people the wine of life is made 
from sour grapes. 

According to some educators it is a good 
project in geography to have the class stand 
and sing, “Yes, we have no bananas.” 





BUILDING PROGRESS 
Brooklyn has let a $29,000 contract for con- 
struction work on the new building. 
A new Junior high school was opened at 
Conshohocken on September 10. 


The Harry Street school building at Con- 
shohocken will be completed and equipped by 
the first of the year. The old building was de- 
stroyed by fire in May. 

The Palmerton Borough School District, B. 
F. Rosenberry, superintendent, will receive 
bids in the near future for a $300,090 Junior- 
Senior High School. $150,000 of this money 
is being given to the school district by the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), as a gift in 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the town. The new building will 
be called the Stephen S. Palmer High School. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


J. GEORGE BECHT, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, spoke on “Fire Protection in the 
Schools” for broad casting by radio on Oc- 
aac 11 in connection with Fire Prevention 
Week. 


LAURA H. CARNELL, dean of Temple Uni- 
versity, and William H. Ziegler were elected 
members of the Philadelphia board of edu- 
cation at the October meeting of the board of 
judges. Dr. Carnell, who is the second woman 
appointed to the board, is one of the foremost 
educators in the country. She believes that 
to bring about the best conditions for school 
work it is necessary to educate citizens to the 
needs of the school. “Educators don’t take 
the public enough into their confidence. All 
we do is ask for more money, more money with- 
out selling school needs to the men and women 
whose taxes are paying for them.” Dr. Zieg- 
ler, who has practiced medicine for 43 years, 
served two terms on the educational board 
prior to 1905. 


Dr. THOMAS E. FINEGAN, superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania, 1919-23, 
has accepted work with the National Trans- 
portation Institute, Washington, D. C., at a 
salary of $18,000. He is in charge of a na- 
tional program to give the public full infor- 
mation on the subjects of transportation and 
distribution. The organization is chartered 
by Congress. Its work is a democratic move- 
ment in education to correlate education with 
the business and industrial life of the nation. 


PHI DELTA KAPPANS in Harrisburg held a 
luncheon Sept. 24 at the Penn Harris Hotel 
and considered the formation of an alumni 
chapter. There were present J. George Becht, 
L. H. Dennis, W. M. Dennison, Lee L. Driver, 
Francis B. Haas, J. H. Kelley, W. P. Loomis, 
Orton Lowe, Frank Morey, F. T. Struck, Jonas 
E. Wagner and G. D. Whitney. 


DONALD KENNEDY, high school teacher in 
Dormont last year, has won a $1,000 scholar- 
ship in the Wharton School of Finance and is 
doing graduate work there in economics and 
government. 


ANTHONY M. GOLDBERGER has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from his work as di- 
rector of continuation schools in Pittsburgh 
in order that he may work toward a doctor’s 
degree in Columbia University. 


WILLIAM DRAPER LEwIs, former Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
in order that he may serve as Director of the 
American Law Institute formed in February, 
1923, by a number of prominent barristers 
for the purpose of compiling a restatement of 
the fundamentals of common law. . 
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JOHN W. ANTHONY has been promoted from 
the principalship of an elementary school to 
the principalship of the Gladstone junior high 
school, Pittsburgh. 


LATIMER Junior High School of Pittsburgh 
has a High School Board of Health. It is 
rated as a student activity in the student gov- 
ernment organizations of the school. A health 
officer is elected from each report room by his 
class. These officers meet twice a month to 
discuss ventilation, temperature, lighting and 
sanitation of classrooms. They also study 
phases of health, such as food, clothing, safety 
and first aid. 


R. A. DUTCHER of the department of chemi- 
cal agriculture at Penn State was elected secre- 
tary of the Biochemical Section at the annual 
meeting of the American Chemical Society at 
which Dr. Dutcher read several papers. 


A FEW years ago librarians and booksellers 
were complaining, “people don’t read books 
any more. They go to the movies.” But the 
enormous increase in the sale of books that 
have been screened and the great circulation 
of motion picture magazines show the desire 
of the movie fan to read the story of the film. 
Most of the big pictures are made from books. 
The person who casually drops into the movies 
is often stimulated by an interesting picture 
to get the book and read the story. Alexander 
Black, one of the deans of the cinema, says 
“Nine-tenths of the demonstrations in a movie 
audience are for the written words. Telling a 
story can never go out of fashion, for words 
have a magic of their own.” 


GrAcE Li, daughter of Li Yuan-Hung, ex- 
president of the Chinese Republic, entered 
Wellesley College to study political economy. 
In speaking of the fact that she was alone, 
save for Harriet Chou her friend, Miss Li 
said, “We do as we want. We are not bossed 
nowadays.” 


THE School of Fine Arts at New York Uni- 
versity has been resurrected. It is interesting 
to note that Samuel F. B. Morse, known to the 
public because of his telegraph, was also a 
prominent painter and held the chair of Fine 
— at New York University from 1832 to 
1872. 


THE Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
of New York have given through the American 
Chemical Society $500,000 to found an annual 
prize of $25,000 for the American chemist of 
either sex who makes the most outstanding 
contribution to the science of chemistry. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., has given $10,000 
to the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School and Hospital to conduct tests of the 
use of insulin in the treatment of diabetes. 
The money will be devoted to using insulin 
to treat a greater number of ward and dis- 
pensary patients than has been possible here- 
tofore and to teach doctors in general practice 
the proper way of using insulin. 
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D. N. RicHarps, W. H. F. Addison, Samuel 
Goldschmidt, Joseph T. Wearn, Leon Jonas and 
Arthur B. Light of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania attended the Internation- 
al Congress of Physiology at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 


RuDYARD KIPLING was installed rector at St. 
Andrews University on October 10. In his 
inaugural address Kipling told the students 
that “the first use man made of the power of 
speech when he evolved from the monkey was 
to tell a lie.” Kipling’s text was from Robert 
Burns—“The Glorious Privilege of Independ- 
ence.” The students in red gowns, ran riot 
throughout the ceremony, firing toy pistols 
and taking liberties with the celebrities, ac- 
cording to the custom of British Universities, 
unknown to American Colleges on such occa- 
sions, and frequently bursting into song. Kip- 
ling succeeds Sir James Barrie, who made a 
noteworthy rectorial address last year with 
evident shyness. He announced his retirement 
from public life, refusing an invitation to 
make a public address with the words “I will 
never under any consideration speak in public 
again.” 


LEE L. DRIver, Director of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Rural Education, addressed the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Wichita, 
Kansas on October 19. 


THE International Labor office has received 
information that a movement is on foot to or- 
ganize a national federation of school teachers 
which will unite the 800 unions of school 
teachers existing throughout Japan in an or- 
ganization capable of protecting the interests 
of the profession. 


ADELINE B. ZACHERT, director of the school 
libraries for the State of Pennsylvania, is in- 
vestigating library conditions in the public 
schools of Maine. 


RAYMOND M. ALDEN of the English depart- 
ment of Stanford University is giving a course 
in poetry at Swarthmore College this semes- 
ter. 


JOSEPH H. THOMAS is conducting a clearing 
house on motion pictures in the schools. His 
address is Edward T. Steele School, Sixteenth 
and Cayuga Sts., Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE wrote the following in 
a, letter of commendation to Major Bradley 
Martin, President of the National Kinder- 
garten Association: “....I favor the exten- 
sion of kindergarten education as one means 
of promoting brotherly love and reverence; 
for in the kindergarten such traits are culti- 
vated at the time when habits of thought and 
action are formed for life.” The National 
Kindergarten Association does not support 
kindergarten classes but for every $100 receiv- 
ed it has furnished a year’s training for 100 
little children who would not otherwise have 
received this advantage. 
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Mrs. Lucy L. W. WILSON, Principal South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, is giving 
a series of illustrated lectures on Palestine in 
Grace M. E. Church, Harrisburg, as part of 
the course of the School of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

J. Jacogs, Supervisor of Agriculture in the 
Greene-Dreher Vocational School, Newfound- 
land, several years ago organized a Fair As- 
sociation. The citizens of the community of- 
fered their services to grade a plot of ground 
to be used as the fair grounds. The popular- 
ity of this association has grown so fast that 
they decided to obtain a charter, and are this 
year having a three day fair. 

W. K. Yocum, formerly Director of Vocation- 
al Education at Williamsport, has resigned. 
He expects to open an automobile school at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Leroy L. LEISTER, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal at Tower City, is now doing work in 
Educational Administration in the graduate 
School of Education at Harvard University. 


R. K. SMITH, superintendent of Schools of 
Dunbar Township, Dawson, is once more at his 
post after a month of inactivity due to injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. 

GROUND has been broken for the new junior 
high school at Easton, Pa. The plans call for 
four industrial arts shops covering the fields 
of woodworking, machine shop, printing and 
automobile repair. The new senior high school 
which has been authorized will contain a simi- 
lar arrangement of shops. 

J. H. MarTIN, formerly electric shop teacher 
in the Coatesville industrial department, has 
succeeded M. M. Walter as Director of Vo- 
cational Education for the Coatesville schools. 
Co-operative employment has been introduced 
for the first time this year for boys who have 
completed two years of high school work in 
the industrial department. It might be noted 
that there is considerable activity at this time 
in co-operative education throughout the state. 

HAVERFORD Township High School opened its 
new athletic field at Oakmont on October 12th. 

E. L. Kemp, for many years principal of 
East Stroudsburg Normal School, has been 
nominated for commissioner of Monroe County 
on the Republican ticket. 

R. Harry WILSON, J. Eugene Wilson, C. P. 
Barnard, F. E. Jefferis, James Hironimous and 
Jesse Michener compose an enterprising group 
of public spirited citizens of Northbrook, Ches- 
ter County, who joined forces and built a 
shelter on the West Chester road for the ac- 
commodation of sixteen or more children who 
take the school bus to the new Unionville Con- 
solidated School. 

THE live stock judging team of State Col- 
lege won first honors and captured the hand- 
some silver cup at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition which this year was held at Springfield. 
The State College team had the highest score 
ever made in an intercollegiate judging con- 
test. Team scored 4,318 points which was 319 
points more than their nearest competitor, 
Cornell. 

WHITEHALL Township, Lehigh County, dedi- 
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cated its new high school building at Ironton 
on September 9 in the presence of severai 
thousand patrons. The exercises were in 
charge of County Superintendent Mervin A. 
Wertman. Lee C. Driver and Judge Groman 
and Judge Reno of Allentown made addresses. 
The building will accommodate 600 students. 


“SCHOOL children of today lack respect for 
their elders, their teachers and the laws of the 
State and Nation,” said Prof. C. E. Hedden at 
the first monthly meeting of the Parent-Teach- 
er Association held recently at Llyswen. Prof. 
Hedden has offered prizes to the Llyswen pu- 
pils chosen by their classmates at the end of 
the term as best typifying the principles of 
ladies and gentlemen. 


THERE are forty vocational schools and 
twenty-four departments of vocational agri- 
culture in operation in Pennsylvania at the 
present time. Two of these are new depart- 
ments of agriculture—Millville, Columbia 
County and Ligonier, Westmoreland County. 


WILLIAM P. LOOMIS, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania, was recently grant- 
ed an M. A. Degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. He was also elected to 
membership in the Columbia Chapter of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 


J. B. Berry, County Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, Crawford County, was superintendent 
of the educational building at the Conneaut 
Lake Fair. A building 35 x 60 feet was given 
over to educational interests. About one- 
fourth of this space was occupied by a model 
school room and academic exhibits. The re- 
mainder of the floor space was taken up by 
vocational exhibits in agriculture and home 
making. Four demonstrations by pupils en- 
rolled in vocational departments in the county 
attracted large crowds and required two and 
a half hours. Thirty-three contestants com- 
peted in judging contests. Mr. Berry is plan- 
ning a similar event at the Oil Creek Fair at 
Titusville. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT F. H. TAYLOR re- 
ports the following changes in principals in 
Susquehanna county: C. M. James goes from 
Brooklyn to New Milford and T. C. Hinckley 
formerly the principal at New Milford will go 
to Forty Fort. Fred Hardy of Nichols, N. Y., 
will be principal of the Brooklyn school, Charles 
Reiter succeeds J. A. Martin as head of the 
Dimock schools. Joe Jaquish has succeeded 
Carroll Wood as principal at Rush. Mr. Wood 
will be principal at Hop Bottom. Rodney 
Haight succeeds J. R. Rude as principal of the 
Lanesboro school. E. J. Sullivan is the prin- 
cipal at Susquehanna and Julian Parks at 
Uniondale. 


W. Harry SNYDER of Harrisburg, a gradu- 
ate of Ursinus College in 1928, was awarded a 
fellowship by New York University. Mr. 
Snyder will be enrolled in the graduate school 
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of the University in the field of International 
Law and Foreign Diplomacy. 


SUPERINTENDENTS JACOBY AND RIFE of Cum- 
berland County held conferences for rural 
teachers September 7 to 19. Of the 163 teach- 
ers enrolled in the districts 141, i. e. 86 per 
cent were present. 


PauL M. WIuiams, 457 Biddle Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg, won a Class B Westinghouse War 
Memorial Scholarship. Mr. Williams is the 
son of I. C. Williams of the department of so- 
ciology at Slippery Rock State Normal School. 
He is a graduate of Slippery Rock High School 
and at present is Technical Assistant in the 
Standard House of the Electrical Company at 
Pittsburgh. He will use the scholarship for 
the study of electrical engineering at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Supt. H. V. HERLINGER reports that work on 
the new $500,000 high school at Indiana will 
begin this fall. 


JERRY G. ALLEN for three years head of the 
biology department at Grove City High School 
has accepted the principalship of the MacDon- 
ald High School, MacDonald, Washington 
county. 


ELEANOR WINTERSTEEN of the public schools 
of Plains, Luzerne county, was guest of honor 
at a dinner at which school directors, prin- 
cipals and many teachers were present. The 
occasion of the dinner was the retirement of 
Miss Wintersteen from the profession. In ap- 
preciation of her excellent work her friends 
presented her with a chest of silver and a sew- 
ing table. T. M. Conniff, supervising - prin- 
cipal, in speaking of her work said, “While she 
has given a life of service and sacrifice to the 
youth of this community for many years, we 
have absolute confidence in the words of the 
inspired prophet who said, ‘Those who instruct 
many to righteousness, shall shine like stars 
in the firmament.’ Miss Wintersteen has been 
one of the finest teachers in the State and she 
leaves in our corps few equals and no su- 
perior.” 


SUPERINTENDENT JOSEPH B. GABRIO has en- 
dorsed the new school band at Hazle Township 
School District, Luzerne Co. Instruments and 
uniforms will be furnished 40 boys who will 
be instructed by Victor A. Oswald, supervisor 
of music. 


Mr. GEORGE PARKES succeeds Mr. Yocum as 
Director of Vocational Education at William- 
sport. Mr. Parkes spent the last three sum- 
mers at Columbia University where he has pur- 
sued work along this line. 


GEORGE E. Duprey, President of the Board 
of Directors of the public schools of Sunbury, 
died at his home in that city October 1. 


THE all-year school plan is one method of 
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eliminating part time attendance. The school 
year is divided into four terms of 3 months 
each. The yearly vacation may be taken any 
time. Fewer teachers are required but all 
teachers hold their position for the year. In 
view of the fact that the new building cam- 
paign in Philadelphia while it absorbs the in- 
creased attendance can only slightly reduce 
part time attendance, Joseph Catherine of the 
Philadelphia school board is reported as favor- 
ing consideration of the all-year school plan. 


Los ANGELES public schools are training 
brick layers. 300 enrolled in June and met 
every afternoon and evening. Advanced 
branches are taught. Builders furnish brick, 
mortar and tiles and the Chamber of Com- 
merce co-operates. 


THE “no beer no work” slogan should be 
quite out of date in these prohibition days. Dr. 
Forel of Switzerland told American readers 
20 years ago: “One needs only to study in Ger- 
many the ‘beer jokes,’ beer conversation and 
beer literature. They have stifled in young 
Germany the idealism, the taste for the classics 
and the finer mental pleasures throughout 
broad parts of the nation, in both sexes, to an 
extent that makes one cry for help. Among 
the academic youth of Germany the drinking 
of beer has truly killed ideals and ethics, and 
produced an incredible vulgarity.” 


GROUND has been broken for the John Stew- 
art Memorial Library at Wilson College. The 
building will cost $100.000 and is the gift of 
George H. Stewart of Shippensburg, Pa. 


AT a Soviet Russian educational conference 
at Moscow it was resolved that illiteracy shall 
not exist in Soviet Russia after November 7, 
1927, the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. The campaign is under direct 
control of the Russian Communist partv with 
active participation of the trade unions and 
Soviet organs. This is a step in the right di- 
rection but Soviet Russia will have to step 
lively to carry out this resolution in four 
years. 


PRINCE MAX of Baden, former Minister of 
the German Empire, is sunerintendent of a 
boarding school for boys and girls 10 to 18 
vears old in a little village in the province of 
Baden. Prince Max was the last minister and 
it was he who induced the unwilling Emperor 
to abdicate. His assistant is the famous law- 
yer and politician, Richter; the former minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, Simons, is teacher of po- 
litical economy: Dr. Solf, a friend of Luden- 
dorf, is a member of the faculty. The pupils 
are for the most part children of German offi- 
cers who fell:in the war. Among the subjects 
taught are English, French, gardening, agri- 
culture and athletics.—School Life. 


Greorce S. MESSERSMITH, American Consul 
at Antwerp, reported to the State Department 
that many college students who work their 
way to Europe during the summer vacation 
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are stranded and have to apply to American 
residents of Antwerp for aid. They set out 
without passports or sufficient funds for their 
return, under the impression that their trip 
over gives them the status of American sea- 
men and that as such they will be returned to 
the United States by the consulate. The 
American consul states that his procedure in 
the future will be to cable friends from his pri- 
vate relief fund and pay for the destitute stu- 
dents’ lodging and board until funds are for- 
warded. 


THE new School of Education at Penn State 
has enrolled 355 students. The School of En- 
gineering leads all others with an enrollment 
of 1,100 from the total enrollment of 3,200. 


NIts Bour of the University of Copenhagen, 


‘winner of the Nobel prize in physics for 1922, 


will lecture at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy in November. Other speakers in the 
course of public lectures include Dexter S. 
Kimball of the faculty of Cornell University, 
John Erskine, Columbia University and Al- 
fred Stansfield, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has been giv- 
en $5,000 by the “More Sheep More Wool As- 
sociation.” The gift is to be used as a scholar- 
ship to be known as the “Arthur C. Bigelow 
Memorial Scholarship.” 


HAROLD PENDER has been appointed Dean 
of the Moore School of Electrical Engineering 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


J. M. WILLARD, professor of mathematics at 
Penn State College for 30 years, has been 
forced to retire as head of the department of 
mathematics because of prolonged illness. Pro- 
fessor Willard is one of the three oldest mem- 
bers of the faculty in point of service. 


THE Mothers’ Club of Glenside, a Philadel- 
phia suburb, has offered a scholarship of $100 
“to the student graduating from Cheltenham 
High School who attains the highest average 
scholarships during the . four-year course.” 
This year the award goes to Hubert V. Gerd- 
ing. who has matriculated at Penn State in the 
civil engineering course. 


“THE STORY OF A Motor TRUCK” is the latest 
addition to a series of industrial motion pic- 
ture films prepared by the Denartment of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Mines. This 
3-reel film shows the operations entering into 
the manufacture of a motor truck. Copies of 
this film may be obtained for educational pur- 
pose by addressing the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 


THE seven savants who will act as a jury 
to award the $100,000 prize offered by Edward 
Bok for a peace plan whereby America might 
co-operate with other nations to prevent war 
are: Elihu Root, winner of the Nobel peace 
prize in 1912 and a member of the McKinley 
and Roosevelt Cabinets; Col. 


Edward M. 
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House, Texas, former confidant of Woodrow 
Wilson; Major General James Guthrie Har- 
bord, Illinois, who served as chief of staff of 
the American Expeditionary forces; Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton, Massachusetts, president of Welles- 
ley College; Rosco Pound, Dean of Harvard 
Law School; William Allen White, Kansas, 
editor and novelist, observer with the American 
Red Cross in 1917 and delegate to the Russian 
Conference in 1919; Brand Whitlock, Ohio, 
former Ambassador to Belgium. The Jury 
will reach its decision by January 1, this gives 
it six weeks to reach an agreement. The Com- 
mittee hope to submit the winning plan to the 
American people in January and to present 
it to'the Senate for consideration February 1. 


ONE hundred years ago the “Rugby” game 
of football was evolved during the course of a 
game at Rugby School. The inscription on the 
tablet which commemorates the event reads: 
“This stone commemorates the exploit of Wil- 
liam Webb Ellis, who with a fine disregard for 
the rules of football, as played in his time, first 
took the ball in his arms and ran with it, thus 
originating the distinctive feature of the Rugby 
game, in 1823.”—American Education. 


THE following names are among those con- 
sidered for the Nobel peace prize according 
to Swedish newspapers: Jane Addams; Secre- 
tary Hughes; Lord Robert Cecil; John May- 
nard Keynes; Francisco Nitti, former premier 
of Italy; Carl Lindhagen, Mayor of Stockholm 
and Warren G. Harding. There is no rule 
against post mortem awards. 


ACCORDING to Time, the German Reichsbank 
still receives a large number of one and two 
mark notes. These notes must be counted and 
a fast worker can count 20,000 notes a day, 
about one-seventh of his carfare home! Little 
danger of the clerks absconding with funds in 
Germany. 


MarK SULLIVAN, Washington newspaper cor- 
respondent, states the Government, Business 
and the sympathetic American Public feel that 
this period of Japan’s great need is the time 
to show friendship and end the misunderstand- 
ing which has persisted between two of the 
great peoples of the world: It is significant 
that President Coolidge’s telegram of sympathy 
was the first to reach Japan after the disaster. 


A NATIONAL university named for Abraham 
Lincoln and founded upon his ideals is the me- 
morial in which citizens of Springfield and 
men of many creeds and classes hope to in- 
terest the nation. They wish to raise a fund 
of $1,000,000. The university would be open 
every day and night to students of all races 
whatsoever their religion, color or condition of 
finances. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE lost $4,000 to 
its emergency building campaign when Donald 
D. Herr, a graduate of the college, was report- 
ed killed in the earthquake disaster in Japan. 
Mr. Herr had given the campaign pledge less 
than a year ago, writing on its face—‘Void if 
not paid before my death.” 


November, 1923 


THE Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior reports 75 schools with 144 
teachers maintained for Eskimos and natives 
of Alaska. The northernmost school is on the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean at Point Barrow. A 
superintendent in Seattle directs the schools 
and sends supplies to the teachers many of 
whom are out of touch with civilization for 
months at a time. 


THE following are new members of the fac- 
ulty at Bucknell University: L. Foster Wood 
has the chair of religious education; Stanley 
P. Davies will head the new department of 
Sociology; James Whyte, former president of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Billings, Montana, 
becomes Professor of Public Speech; Harry 
W. Robbins is the new head of the English De- 
partment. Ralph F. Hartz, Miss Lillian Sin- 
dle and Mrs. Jennie Davis Phillips will be in 
the music, Home Economies and English de- 
partments, respectively. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, poet laureate of England 
since 1913, plans to spend the collegiate year 
at the University of Michigan. He will bring 
the atmosphere of English scholarship to the 
youth of one of America’s great universities. 
The traditional salary of the English poet 
laureate is a butt of ‘beer and a cask of canary 
wine. The University of Michigan will en- 
counter difficulty in meeting her financial obli- 
gations if she attempts to carry out tradition. 


JOHN J. PERSHING, general of the armies 
of the United States, is in his last year of 
active service. General Pershing is 63 years 
old and in a year will have reached the age 
limit for active service in the army. After 
retiring he will retain the rank of general con- 
ferred on him by an act of Congress. 


THE Board of Education of Tulsa, Okla., 
pays a teacher regular monthly salary every 
third summer, provided the vacation is spent in 
travel. 


CHARLES A. BEARD, co-author of “The His- 
tory of the American People” reviewed in Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, and former Professor of Poli- 
tics at Columbia University has been sent for 
by Japan to aid in reconstructing the city of 
Tokyo. 


THE Danes are better schooled than any 
other people in Europe. There are only two in 
a thousand of them who cannot read and write. 
This is a better showing than Germany, Eng- 
land, France or Switzerland makes. In the 
United States 77 in every thousand are illiter- 
ate. The people’s high schools are a special 
institution of Denmark. The men attend in 
the winter when the farm work is light and the 
women and girls in the summer. About three- 
fourths of the students belong to the middle 
class farmers. Four-fifths of the students are 
from 19 to 25 years old but there is no age 
limit. A farmer can start in at any time and 
take a special course in any subject he chooses. 
Denmark has 100 of these high schools and 19 
agricultural schools and schools of domestic 
science. 
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CoREY public school system will build a jun- 
ior high and elementary school during the com- 
ing year. Superintendent A. Earl Hemstreet, 
collaborating with a committee, has prepared 
a thorough and helpful report on the Building 
and Equipment of the Junior High School 
which should be of interest to school adminis- 
trators. 


May Roserts, Laketon, has been appointed 
supervising principal of Lake Township 
Schools. Miss Roberts is a college woman of 
broad experience in secondary school work. 


CHARLES S. McDANIEL and Mrs. McDaniel, 
nee Elizabeth Brookfield Copeland, teacher of 
Art in the Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
have just returned fron: a wedding tour 
through England and France. While in Eng- 
land they visited the delightful Lake Region 
and the sections made famous by Walter Scott. 
After visiting the Cathedral towns and Lon- 
don, they continued on to France spending 
considerable time in Paris. Mr. McDaniel is 
connected with the Allyn and Bacon Com- 
pany. 


THE American Bar Association recommends 
that the whole code of criminal practice in the 
48 states be rewritten. Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft says: “The administration of 
criminal law in the United States is a disgrace 
to civilization. The trial of a criminal seems 
like a game of chance.” Since 1910 the gen- 
eral population has increased 14.9 per cent 
and the criminal population is estimated to 
have increased 16.6 per cent. 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN succeeds A. H. Espen- 
shade as Registrar at Penn State. Prof. Es- 
penshade who was registrar for 14 years, has 
resigned to give all his time to the building 
fund campaign. 


ANNA C. HARTSHORNE of Philadelphia, as- 
sistant, director of the Tsudo School for young 
Japanese women, in Japan, has informed 
friends of her safety but states that the school 
was completely destroyed. 


THE Research Bureau for Retail Training 
which is supported by Pittsburgh department 
stores and is under the direction of W. W. 
Charters, was transferred as a unit from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to the University 
of Pittsburgh on October 1. 


THREE parties of teachers who have arrived 
in Canada from England will be assigned 
schools in Western Canada. The Fellowship 
of the Maple Leaf, London, is the organization 
which places them. 


INVESTIGATION among school children in re- 
gard to the qualities which they consider in 
choosing leaders for gymnasium work revealed 
the following arranged according to the num- 
ber of votes for each: (1) Obedience (2) Hon- 
esty (3) Fair Play (4) Capability. (5) Ability 
to control the team (6) Plays the best (7) De- 
pendable (8) Trustworthy (9) Understands 
the game (10) Clean. 
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HENRY Forp is classed as having $500,000,- 
000 and John D. Rockefeller as having $450,- 
000,000. Mr. Ford’s income waking or sleep- 
ing every day in the year is $225 a minute. 


THE bronze memorial tablet to Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock, “Father of Pennsylvania For- 
estry,”’ was dedicated Oct. 29 in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. Henry S. Drinker, president of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, made 
the presentation address and Governor Pin- 
chot accepted it. 


SMULL’s Legislative Handbook for 1923. 
which will be issued early in 1924, is the first 
of these handbooks to be published under state 
ownership. The State purchased the copyright 
to the publication under a 1923 legislative act. 
The first of the manuals to make its appear- 
ance was published in 1866 by John A. Smull, 
resident clerk of the house. 


PAUL H. FALL of Chicago has been awarded 
a $2,000 fellowship, to be given annually by 
the Palmolive Company, that he may devote 
himself to the scientific study of chemistry, 
physics and colloid principles affecting soap. 
Mr. Fall will make his experiments at Cornell 
University according to Victor Lenher of the 
University of Wisconsin, a member of the 
“Palmolive Fellowship’ Committee. 


M. HOKE GOTTSCHALL, Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs 
spoke at the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of County Com- 
missioners at Washington, Pa., on “Efficiency 
in Public Service.” By way of illustrating the 
use of the highways in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Gottschall presented figures. He said that 
there were 268,352,668 gallons of gasoline sold 
in Pennsylvania in 1922, which on the basis of 
12 miles to a gallon would produce motive pow- 
er amounting to 3,220,232,016 miles for the 
834,337 automotive vehicles licensed in 1922. 
This represented an average per vehicle of 322 
miles per month. During the first 6 months 
of 1923 there were sold 157,257,136 gallons, 
providing a motive power of 1,887,085,632 
miles. The number of vehicles licensed was 
924,657—a number greater than for the entire 
year 1922. The gasoline sold showed an aver- 
age of 340 miles per vehicle per month. The 
increased number of automobiles and greater 
use of the highways makes the construction, 
repair and maintenance of the roads a vital 
problem. 


THE American Committee for Devastated 
France has granted $50,000 to the American 
Library Association for training European Li- 
brarians in American Library Methods. Sarah 
C. N. Bogle of Chicago, formerly principal of 
the Library School of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh will supervise the Paris school. 


IN the next ten years 500,000 technically 
trained men will be needed in the industries. 
Walter C. John of the United States Bureau of 
Education says: “If in the next decade the 
Engineering Colleges of the country turn out 
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WHEN FUNDS ARE SCARCE, ENROLLMENT LARGE 
AND NEW BOOKS NEEDED 


THEN IS THE TIME YOU WILL WISH YOU HAD 
PROTECTED YOUR BOOKS WITH 


Holden Book 
Covers 


Fore-Warned is Fore-Armed 
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To keep within your appropriation and not disturb the efficiency 
of your School System or Organization 


You Must Make Your Free Books Perform 100% Service 


Send for Free Samples of Holden Book Covers 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President : 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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125,000 graduates and 250,000 men come up 
through the ranks of industry, there would 
still be a shortage of 125,000 to be filled from 
sources not now in sight.” 


ERIE free public night schools opened Oc- 
tober 10 with a faculty of 75. Millinery, cook- 
ery, sewing and Americanization are among 
the subjects taught. 


_R. L. Sackett, dean of the School of En- 
gineering at Penn State is visiting technical 
colleges and universities in Europe. He was 
the only United States representative at the 
annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


GeorGE F. MULL for forty years: a teacher 
at Franklin and Marshall College received a 
gold watch and a purse of money from the 
alumni of Franklin and Marshall in apprecia- 
tion of his services to the college. 


WILLIAMSPORT has a total of 180 students 
in the trade department of the high school. 47 
of these are in the co-operative course. This 
year the first week of school was used as a 
guidance week for the industrial students. The 
entire week was used by the industrial depart- 
ment for holding conferences with freshmen 
students in regard to their selection of a trade. 
While this was an experiment at Williamsport, 
it is reported to have been a considerable im- 
provement over any other plan which has been 
tried there thus far. Such a plan will com- 


mend itself to industrial supervisors and teach- 
ers who desire to improve the method of trade 
selection in their schools. 


Mrs. RuTH Harris, formerly of Broaddus 
College, Philippi, West Virginia, is teaching 
English in the Munhall Hall High School. She 
succeeds Olive Schillinger now in the Wésting- 
house High School, Pittsburgh. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION J. GEORGE BECHT was the principal speak- 
er at the dedication of Downingtown’s new 
$120,000 school building. 


AINSWORTH H. BROWN, a sophomore at 
Franklin and Marshall College, died from in- 
jury sustained during the Freshman-Sophomore 
class rush. As a result the student senate pass- 
ed a resolution forbidding unauthorized class 
or interclass conflicts and hazing. The student 
body approved the resolutions October 1. 


Kinc Gustavus V of Sweden has invited 
Francis J. Roth, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Dental College ‘and for eighteen years dentist 
in Philadelphia, to practice in Sweden. The 
letter patent conferring the honor bears the 
signature of the King. 


THE Harrisburg Child Welfare Association 
in co-operation with the School Board serves 


.penny lunches to children whom the school 


doctor declares under-nourished at the Downey, 
Penn and Harris school buildings. 
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After Class---A Walk in the Oper 


“The first task of a man settling.in the country should be to open 
the face of earth to himself by the art of taking a walk. This will 
draw the sting out of frost, dreariness out of November and March, 


and drowsiness out of August.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


What could be more beneficial to your health, than to form the daily 
habit of a brisk walk in the bracing, fresh air. Look at the children, they 
romp and play in the open and their ruddy cheeks just glow with health. 


You can “draw the sting out of frost, dreariness out of November,” 
if you walk in a comfortable shoe such as the 


(antilever 
Shoe 


The flexible arch of a Cantilever Shoe acts with the foot arch, encour- 
aging foot activity and promoting circulation, while holding the arch 
structure in a resilient arched position. 


Cantilevers do not restrain the natural foot action, but permit natural 
freedom so necessary for easy comfortable walking. 


Light, resilient and good-looking Cantilevers meet the requirements 
for refined taste as well as comfort. 


You are invited to see the Cantilever Shoe in its various styles at any 
of the agencies listed below. Only one store in each city (except New 
York and Chicago.) Every agency takes pleasure in demonstrating the 
different Cantilever qualities that help you to like to walk for walking’s sake. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 E. 


Hamilton St. Washington St. 
Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. Oil City—Levi & Co. 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son. 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Wal- 
Clarion—Arner’s nut St. 
Coatesville—J. H. Hershey Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co. Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 
Greensburg—Royer’s Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. Sayre—H. C. Carl 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 3rd Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

St. (2nd floor) Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop Sharon—Smith & Co. 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 
Johnstown—E. Zang. Uniontown—Royer’s 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. Washington—Margerum & Campbell, 28 N. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn Main St. 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 
McDonald—Maurice H. Levison — G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan Willinmapert—John B. Irvin 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred York—S. Grumbacher & Son “The Bon Ton” 
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Gray Days are also Pay Days if you join the E. B. A. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


A MUTUAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Protects Your Most Valuable Asset—The Time You Spend in the 
School Room. Pays for ALL DISEASES Common to Both 
Sexes. It is Conducted by School Men of High 
Repute and is Endorsed by Leading Edu- 
cators Everywhere. 


BENEFITS PAID, more than $230,000.00 
ASSETS, more than $70,000.00 


ANNUAL DUES, $12.00 


Payable in Quarterly Installments 


The work of this Association among teachers is well known all over 
the State of Pennsylvania, but we will gladly send you further particulars. 
Why not let us tell you the whole story? WRITE TODAY. You will be 


under no obligations. 
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THE REDMANOL 
IS A REAL PENCIL 


The REDMANOL pencil has the 
most perfect balance, artistic ap- 
pearance, and the most satisfying 
Neel” found in any pencil of any 
kind or description. 


Each REDMANOL is equipped 
with full size red rubber eraser and 
extra leads. New leads and erasers 
are furnished in the most original 
and practical container yet pro- 
duced. 


It consists of a cartridge holding 
twelve extra leads, each end of this 
cartridge is closed by an eraser. 


Write us for circular and price 
list in quantities for your school, or 
upon receipt of $5.00 we will ship 
prepaid one dozen samples, assort- 
ed, with an extra supply of leads and 
erasers. 


THE BURTON PENCIL CO. 
209 S. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 
thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
motions in their classes. 


Pupils Gladly Buy Them When Given a Chance To Do Se 
Constantly revised, these pamphlets give an ac- 
curate, up-to-date summary of the important facts 
in the various branches. American, Ancient, Me- 
diaeval and Modern History, The Great War, Arith- 
metic, Botany, Business Forms, Geography, Gram- 
mar, Physics, Physiology. Price of Outlines 20 
cents each; liberal discount if ten or more are 
ordered. SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Maps in pads of 50 of one kind of all Continents, 
the United States and its Sections and Possessions, 
Price 38 cents each ° 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY Inc., Box 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











American Teachers’ Bureau 


HARRIET ALDRICH PETERSON, Director 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


**Educational Placement Specialists’’ 

















ADVERSE criticism has been aroused 
by the policy of the University of Cali- 
fornia that Hindus, Chinese, Siberians 
and other foreigners must pay a fee 
of $50 over and above the $150 de- 
manded of all students who are not 
citizens of California. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, President 
Emeritus of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, has been elected President of 
the Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Subjects of interest which 
the Association considered at the re- 
cent meeting were the solar eclipse, 
protection of the fishing industry and seismic 
disturbances. 





ROBERT A. MILLIKAN of the California In- 
stitute of Technology received the Edison med- 
al for achievement in electrical research at the 
Pacific Coast Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. The medal is 
the recognition of Prof. Millikan’s “oil drop” 
discoveries which established that all elec- 
trons are alike. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE asked newspaper men 
not to give undue publicity to his sons John 
and Calvin, now students at Mercersburg 
Academy. 


ScHOOL children in the United States saved 
$9,500,000 during the school year 1922-23 ac- 
cording to the savings bank division of the 
American Bankers’ Association. This was an 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. — 
oretical and practical class work —. All d 
as well as an owance each ao 
For mans” information write 





a NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd CHICAGO, ILL. 





increase of $3,500,000 over the previous year. 
Among the cities with an enrollment of more 
than 10,000 Pittsburgh leads with a total sav- 
ings of $569,585 and Wilkes-Barre is seventh 
with $121,204. Memphis, Tenn., led in the 
percentage of children participating with 97 
per cent. 


THE American Child Health Association has 
appropriated $10,000 for resident or traveling 
scholarships to physicians. These scholarships 
will enable the holders to study child health 
work and fit them for positions with state 
and municipal divisions of child health or- 
ganizations or will give those already engaged 
in this work additional training and experience. 


A DEBATING team from Oxford University, 
England, touring the United States to discuss 
the pros and cons of the question “Resolved: 
That this house condemns the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr as prejudicial to the welfare 
of the world” visited Bates, Dartmouth, Vas- 
sar, Swarthmore, George Washington, Cornell, 
Syracuse, Harvard and Yale. The English de- 
baters argued different sides of the question 
at different schools. The team followed the 
English style of university debate which is less 
formal than the American style. Each de- 
bater may speak upon any phase of the sub- 
ject without regard to the argument of his 
colleagues. The first speaker on each side 
closes the argument. The decision is by vote 
of the audience. President Coolidge wrote of 
the debating trip: “These international debat- 
ing bouts, bringing together representatives of 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 ceed Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL » Mgr. 
nem: a. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
IRGE M. HAIGHT » Mgr. 
wee Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHIL Mgr. 
No charge to teachers till + se A free to 
s chools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














Outline of Health Lessons to Supplement Your Health Program 





PHILA. INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL, 
1211 Arch St., Phila., P. 





This outline includes stories, games, object talks, rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work and suggested methods for correlating health with other school subjects. 


PITTSBURGH DIST. DAIRY COUNCIL, 
503 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











universities on both sides of the Atlantic, con- 
stitute the surest modes of promoting amity 
and understanding among English-speaking 
peoples.” 

THE Post Office Department at Washington 
has opened a campaign to have letter address- 
ing taught in the schools of the nation. Proper 
addressing would permit far greater speed in 
mail sorting and would wipe out nearly the 
whole expense of the dead letter office. A 
Tennessee postmaster distributed blank en- 
velopes to the schools in his town. The chil- 
dren were then given brief instruction on how 
to address an envelope. The postmaster said 
the lesson had already materially decreased 
improperly addressed letters. 


J. S. KINDER, former superintendent of the 
Sullivan (Missouri) Public Schools has ac- 
cepted a position as head of the department 
of education in the Pennsylvania College for 
Women at Pittsburgh. 


THE United States Civil Service Commission 
will conduct an open competitive examination 
on Nov. 21 for Principal of Home Economics. 
The examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
Indian Service at entrance salaries ranging 
from $1,000 to $1,200, plus the increase of $20 
a month. Competitors will be rated on the sub- 
jects of home economics, education, training 
and experience. 


G. C. TWINEM, former superintendent of 


schools at Gibsonburg, Ohio, is now head of 
the department of education at Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls. 


PRESIDENT KENNETH C. M. SILLs of Bowdoin 
College has announced an Institute of Litera- 
ture to mark the centenary of the class of 
1825 to which Hawthorne and Longfellow be- 
longed. 

JUNIOR high schools in cities of the United 
States have increased in number more than 
one fourth since 1919-20 according to city 
school leaflet No. 11 compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

THE National Flag Conference in Washing- 
ton last June revised the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. The revised pledge is: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one Nation 
indivisible with liberty and justice for all.” The 
pledge formerly read: “I pledge allegiance to 
my Flag.” 


CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


W. F. KENNEDY, author of “Fundamentals 
Versus ‘Fads and Frills,’” has been in the 
teaching business since the mid eighties. At 
present he is director of platoon schools in 
Pittsburgh where that type of school organi- 
zation has been adopted throughout the ele- 
mentary grades. Mr. Kennedy is a member of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity and has given courses of lectures at 
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—the Best Paste for little tots 
—sticks and dries quickly 


Send 10 cents for a generous 
Trial Tube to-day 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 107 ones 
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If you are interested in the 
new emphasis upon health 
study, consult the 


Cuzzort-Trask 
Health Series 








These books for the grades, so 
unique with regard to interest 
and modern treatment, are 
published by 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 


who have followed strictly the 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members and the parents of their pupils, 


by their rare skill in demonstrating and teaching practical handwriting. 


We have made it possible for any 


teacher in any part of the world to become in a few nronths an inspirational and successful leader in pen- 


manship reform. 


OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


makes the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY 
of accomplishment in a few months. The course is offered 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy 


of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to read 


free to all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER METHOD TEXT BOOKS. 
Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are invited to write 


our nearest office for information. 

THE A. N. 
30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





the Chautauqua Institution, the University of 
West Virginia, State College and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Commissioner Tigert ap- 
pointed him chairman of the committee on the 
preparation of teachers for the Work-Study- 
Play or Platoon plan of school organization 
for the next two years. The committee will 
report its findings at conferences during the 
meetings of the N A. 

JOHN A. Cross, Bruin, Pennsylvania, is an 
oil-producer whose hobby is literature. He 
is a frequent contributor to the United Pres- 
byterian and western Pennsylvania newspa- 
pers. He is interested in Sunday school work 
and methods and has written recently a book 
“The Bible Class and the Community,” the Re- 
vell Company, publishers. Alive to the welfare 
of his community he has served with equal zeal 
as school director, baseball manager and bank 
president. 





WILLIAM C. SANDY, author of “Mental 
Health Clinics,” is Director of Bureau of Men- 
tal Health, State Department of Welfare. In 
co-operation with physicians in Pennsylvania 
he has established a number of Mental Health 
Clinics throughout the State. 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, formerly teacher of 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania 
and more recently psychologist in the Public 
School Clinic of Newark, N. J., since 1920 has 
been director of the Bureau of Special Edu- 
cation in the State Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. Dr. Maxfield be- 
lieves it is as illogical to start children in first 
grade under a uniform curriculum just be- 
cause they are six years old as it would be to 
buy them all suits of clothes marked “six 
years” and expect them to be fitted. In his 
work at Harrisburg he is urging a program 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


FALL is the BEST time for setting many sub- 
jects—they become well rooted and better adapted 
to quick growth next season. 


1. PEONIES. Fine 3 to 6 year roots, 650c each, 
$4 dozen, in best named sorts. 

2. HARDY ROSEBUSHES, 3 yr. old, the best 
assorted H. P. and H. T. roses, 12 for $6.00. 

38. HARDY PERENNIALS, such as iris in many 
newest sorts, both Jap and German; foxgloves, 
delphiniums, coreopsis, canterbury bells, gail- 
lardias, hardy phlox, sweet williams, achilleas, 
aconitum, alyssum saxatile, anchusas, and all 
others, 12 strong plants $1, or any 75 for $5.00, 
any 160, $10.00. 

4. HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM CLUMPS, all best 
sorts, 12 for $1, 75 for $5. They winter well 
planted Oct. 

5. GLADIOLI BULBS—newest sorts, fresh dug, 
100 the Gold Medal collection for $3.50. 

6. DAHLIAS—Field clumps, fresh dug, all best, 
new sorts—keep in dry sand or soil in cellar 
over winter. 12 best ones for $1.50, 100 for 
$10. 

7. HARDY SHRUBS, such as Jap. Barberry, Privet, 
Spireas, Weigelia, Forsythia Hydrangeas, etc., 
are best set now. $1.00 each for big 4 yr. old, 
12 for $9; 2 yr. Privet at 25c each, $15 per 100. 

8. FRUIT TREES, all kinds, 3 yr. $1.00 each. 


9. BLACKBERRIES, and all other berries and cur- 
rants, $2.00 per dozen, $15 per 100. 
Place orders today with remittance for fall 
delivery and will be sent at best planting dates. 





THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 
Greenport, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
+ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 











which calls for measuring the child before 
ordering the suit. 

OLIVER P. CORNMAN, author of “Individual 
Differences,” was born in Philadelphia, edu- 
cated in the public schools and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He lectured on Child Psy- 
chology for several years at the University. 
For more than 35 years he has been engaged 
in school work in Philadelphia. For the past 
15 years he has been concerned with the de- 
velopment of special classes and schools for 
handicapped children. Mr. Cornman is author 
of a number of successful textbooks for pupils 
of elementary schools and of articles giving the 
results of educational research, the most no- 
table is an experimental and statistical inquiry 
into “Spelling in the Elementary School.” 

J. D. BOYDSTON, author of “The High School 
Parasite,” is a graduate of the California 
_ State Normal School and Waynesburg College. 
He has been a Pennsylvania educator for 19 
years. At present he is supervising principal 
at Apollo, Pa. 





CALENDAR 

Nov. 11, Armistice Day 
Nov. 11-17, Children’s Book Week 
12-13, Trustees’ Convention for State 
Supported Higher Education, Chi- 
cago. Write Regent Beal, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Nov. 15-17, Annual Manual Arts Conference 
of Mississippi Valley section at 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 





18424, American Education Week 
29, Thanksgiving Day 

80-Dec. 1, Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Middle 
States and Maryland, Bethlehem, Pa. 

6-8, National Society for Vocational 
Education, Buffalo, N. Y 

26-28, Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 

26-28, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia 

26-29, National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

27-29, Modern Language Association of 
America, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

27-30, Section Q (Education), American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Cincinnati 

28-Jan. 2, ’24, American Home Economics 
Association, New Orleans 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Feb. 6, Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
7 and 8, Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, Harrisburg 
24-28, N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence, Chicago 
26-28, National’ Council of Education, 
Chicago 
May 4-10, Music Week 
11, Mother’s Day 
18, International Good Will: Day 


June 80-July 4, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


























The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 
ERASER CLEANER 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. 
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Manufactured by 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression Is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip a glass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 


Lippincott’s New Series 


of 
Modern Physiology, Hygiene 


and Health——— 


By MARY S. HAVILAND 
of the 
National Child Welfare Ass'n. 


Three books representing, The Mechanics 
and Hygiene of the Body; Home Hygiene; 
Vocational and Community Hygiene. 


Primer: The Most Wonderful 
House in the World. 

Book I. The Play House. 

Book II. The Worker’s Tool 


Chest. 
Entertaining and fascinating. Each chap- 
ter followed by ‘‘Things To Do,” ‘Things To 











Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates co necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an effective and 
agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from 
habit-forming drugs, and immediately 
beneficiai. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
Z-47 5-18 











Remember”’ and ‘‘Things.To Think About.” 
Pen and ink and half tone illustrations. 
Send for circulars. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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Outstanding High School Books 


LEWIS AND HOSIC’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, $1.40 
This freshly-built textbook reaches the acme of éfficiency in English 
training. It discards the four forms of discourse so long used; Narra- 
tion is transformed into “Telling a Story”; Exposition becomes “Mak- 
ing People Understand,” and Argumentation, “Making People 
Believe.” Description is treated as an accessory. 

The book develops the pupil’s initiative; it is keen, alive, forceful and 
interesting. 





LEWIS AND HOSIC’S EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


HUNTER’S NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY 
This popular textbook now accords with the latest findings in science 
and is illustrated with new cuts. 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S CIVIC SCIENCE IN HOME AND COM- 


MUNITY 
A comprehensive one-year course in the many practical phases of gen- 
eral science which make for good citizenship. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 
This book introduces each point of Latin syntax by a clearly stated 
reference to English grammar and provides numerous exercises on the 
Latin derivation of English words. Through its selections in English 
and Latin and through its unusual and beautiful illustrations it makes 
Roman life seem remarkably real and interesting. 


PLACE’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 


The text of Caesar is preceded by a “Training Camp” which definitely 
prepares the pupil for the new difficulties he will encounter in his 
Caesar study. 

In the main part of the book the most significant portions of the text 
of the entire Gallic War are selected for translation; and these are 
united by English summaries and translations of the intervening 
passages. 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 

Complete in One Volume, $2.40. Part One: From the Earliest Times 
to the Reformation, $1.32; Part Two: From the Reformation to the 
Present Time, $1.48. 

Traces the current of world movements distinctly, graphically, yet 
simply. Gives sufficient historical background for an understanding of 
present-day problems. Written in a popular, entertaining style. Full 
of gripping human interest. 


PHONETIQUE EDITION OF MERAS’ LE PREMIER LIVRE AND 
LE SECOND LIVRE. Each 
A new edition of this popular series for beginners treating the pro- 
nunciation of French from the phonetic point of view and including 
phonetic equivalents of words and direct method exercises. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 

















